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THE 


SANKIIYA APIIOKISMS 

OF 

•KAPIL A. 


BOOK I. 


Thf sitmmum lofium. 
is the oomplot 


ylj)/i. 1. — llio com})lole cessa- 
tion of pain [which is] of three kinds 
end of man. 


51 II h 

2. — The odPclwation of this 

nuJ, {he sumnium ho‘ . t • 

uitm, /< >iu{ /,> he attmmd hy [coinploto ocssutioii ol puinj IS not I to 

or<hnnn, meam. exi)ectcd] l)y moai.s of the visihlc 

[ — means of obviating evil, sueh as wealth, Kc. — ], for wc b <‘0 

[ — on the loss of wealth, tee. — ] restoration [of tloi misery and 

evil] after [its temporary] cessation. 


sj 'J ' 

The vhelhcr the -V- J!-— [^''t »S rolIsl.l.T (Ilf lloubf, 

end ma,^ not he attained hif dc.sire (the cessation of 

the recurrent use oj ordnuii y > 

means. ^ pain — may result ] from [retairrent and 

sustained] exerti^j^ft for the obviation [ol pain], as in the case 
of the obviation of daily hunj^er. 

H 
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The Sdukh^a Aphorisms, Book L 

!WW!^: II 8 II 

m,. ,. .. 1 Aph, 4. — This Fmethod of pallia- 

Thit suggestion negatived, ^ l r 

tives], is to be rejected by those who 
are versed in evidence, because it is not everywhere possible [to 
employ it at all], and because, even if this were possible, thero 
would be an impossibility as regards [ensuring] the perfect 
iitiiesH [of the appliances]. 

^3?5in5i^q II II 

Scripiurai evidence in fit- Aph. 5. — Also [iiii inferior method 
vou> oj this vieuK riddance from t^e ills that flesh is 

heir to,” ought not to bo adopted] because of the prc-cminence 
of Liberation [from * Bondage,’ — as proved] by the text [of 
scripture declaratory] of the pre-eminence above all else [ — of 
Liberation, as the elfeetual remeily]. 


II ^ II 


An objection met. 


Aph. C. — And there is no diderenco 
between the two, [ — no difference in 
the applicability of liberation, as the remedy, on cither of the 
suppositions, which wo shall now consider, viz,, that the bondage 
is essential or that it is adventitious.] 

^ II 'S II 

lihtraHonmmthrpomhlf, ? .—There wcrc 110 rule in the 

of means for Urn liUnalion 
of one bound nsentinUg^ [ — because 
•—to explain the meaning by an illustration,— cannot 
U' hliuratea from iu keal which is essential to it,— since that 
wliicli IS enenhal exists as loiij. as the substance exists.”] 

II c II 

8:-Si«ce an essential nature 
imperishable, unauthoritativencss, 
hetokenca by impracticableness, [would be chargeable againat 



Chief End of Man, 


the scripture, instructing us to get free from pain, if pain were 
essential to humanity : — and this is out of the question,— 
Scripture being assumed here, as in all others of the six systems, 
to be an exact measure of truth]. • 

II C. II 


An impfacticabh injunc- 
tion w MO rule. 


Aj)h, 9. — There is no rule wliere 
something impossible is enjoined ; 
though it he enjoined, it is no injunction [^‘ but only the 
llance of an injunctibn ; because it stands to reason that not even 
the Veda can make one see sense in an absurdity/^] 




A doubt ichether the essen- 
tiul he not removeable. 


Aph. 10. — If [some one says] — as 
in (he ease of white cloth, or of a sect!, 

[ — something essential may be not irremoveablc ; then he will 
iind his answer in the ne\t aphorism. The doubter is supposed 
to argue — ** the destruction even of what is essential ( — in spite * 
of what is stated under Aph. 7 — ) in seen ; as for exainph*, the 
essential whiteness of wliit(' cloth is removed by dyeing, and the 
essential power of germination in a seed is removed by tire. 
Therefore, according to the analogy of the while cloth and the 
seed, it is possible tliat there should be the removal of the 
bondage of the soul even though it imre essential. So too there 
may be (without any impropriety) the enjoinment of the nnuivH 
thereof.”] 

II II 

D^.hnlhat an ....nihl ".-Sinco b„tll peroept i Wo- 

properit/ map be hidden but ncss and [subscqin'nt] non-j)ercepti- 

noi removed. . , 

bicness may belong to some power 
[which is indestructible], it is not something impractirahlc that 
is enjoined [when one is directed to render some indestructible 
power imperceptible. ^Mn regard even to the two examples 
mentioned in Aph. 10, people do not give an injunction for the 
positive destruction of something essential, which is indestruc- 

2 B 
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tible. Why do we say this ? Because in these two instances of 
the perceptibleness and non-perceptibleness of a power, — the 
powers, namely, of appearing white, and of germinating, — there 
are merely the manifestatiem and afterwards the hiding of the 
whiteness, &e., but not the removal of the whitencfes or of the 
power of germination ; — because — that is to say — the whiteness 
of the dyed cloth and the germinating power of the roasted seed 
can again be brought out by the processes of the bleacher, 
in the case of the dyed cloth, — and by the will of the Yogi — the 
possessor of supernatural powers, — in the case of the roasted 
seed ” — An example more in accordance with modern views, 
when the Scientist has superseded the Yogi^ •would be that of 
Chlorine — with its suffocating odour hidden by union with 
Sodium in culinary salt, but ready to reappear — fresh in its inde- 
structibility — on the addition of Sulphuric Acid and black Oxide 
of Manganese. But the destruction of Bondage is enjoined;-— 
•hence it cannot bo essential to man. Wishing to disprove also 
the notion that it is the result of some adherent causey he rejects 
the various supposable causes, viz.. Time &c.^^] 

Time, irhioh applies to all, ^ ^^om connection with 

'''"“’“SO befall the soul], be- 
cause this, all-pervading and eternal, 

IS eternally assoeiated [wiH, «//, and not with those alono who 
are in Imndugc]. 

II 

'•■’—Nor [does bondage arise] 
from connoction with place either, for 

the same reason. 

II ^8 II 

The atmf h not kept in 14.— Nor [docs the hondaire 

& ** ■" of ">e *oul arise] from its being eon- 

ditioned [by its standing among cir- 



Soul*s Bondage refiectional only. 


cumstances that clog it by limiting it], because that is the fact 
in regard to [not the soul but] the body, 

^ Aph. 15. — Because this soul is fun- 

The toul is amolute. • i i -i • . 

associated with any conditions or cir- 

curastantes that could serve as its bonds : — it is] absolute, 
[‘^ The word iti here shows that it, i. e. the assertion conveyed 
in the aphorism, is a reason , — the construction, with the pre- 
ceding aphorism, being this, that, since the soul is unassociated, 
it belongs only to the body to be conditioned/^] 

51 II II 

The fruit of works belongs Aph, IG.— Nor [does tho bondage 

not to the soul. arise] from any work, because 

these are the property of another, [viz., the mind,] and because 
it [the bondage] might be eternal [if the case were as you 
imagine ; for, if through a property of another, the bondage of* 
one quite distinct could take place, then bondage might befall 
even the liberated’^ — through some acts of some one else,] 


II II 

, Aph. 17. — If it were the property 

Whg it ts that the lomlage ^ i i / 

must belong to the sottl, and of any other, then there could not bo 
not to the mind merely. diverse experience, [ — there could bo 

no such diOerent experience as one man^s experiencing pain and 
another man's not," for, it must bo remembered, it is^not in 
point of mind but of soul that men are held by Kfipila to bo 
numerically different; — " therefore it must be admitted that 
pain is connected with the soul also. And this (pain that 
belongs to the soul) is in the shape merely of a reflection of tho 
pain" that attaches to its own attendant organism]. 




Mature is not the imme- 
diate cause of the souVs 
bondage. 


Aph. 18. — If [you say that tho 
soul's bondage arises] from Nature as 
its cause, [then 1 say] no, — [because] 
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that also is a dependent thing, because that also, i. e. Na- 
ture also, is dependent (—for its power of seemingly binding or 
influencing soul—) on the conjunction, which is to be mentioned 
in the next aphorism/' Therefore, since Nature can be the 
cause of bondage only as depending on something^ else ( — i. e. 
on the conjunction to be mentioned in the next aphorism), through 
this very sort of conjunction it follows that the bondage is rejlec^ 
like the heat of water due to the conjunction of fire," 
— water being held to be essentially cold, and only to seem hot 
while the heat continues in conjunction with it], 

II ^«£. II 

WUt ..all) » th, rela^ not without tile 

of u» honda<je to the conjunction thereof [i. e. of Nature] 
is there the connection of th^VJ^l* 
of pain] with that [viz. the soul] which is ever essentially a |iuro 
^and Ireo intelligence, — [while the bondage of the soul is refiec- 
tional — and not inherent in it either essentially or adventitiously. 

For if bondage were produced by the conjunction (of the soul) 
with nature, as colour is produced by heating (—in the case of 
a jar of black clay which becomes red in the baking — ), then, 
just like that, it would continue even after disjunction 
therefrom," — as the red colour remains in the jar after the fire 
of the brick-kiln has been extinguished, — whereas the red colour 
occasioned in a crystal vase by a China-rose, while it occurs not 
without^ the China-rose, ceases on the removal thereof. “ Next 
he rejects certain causes of [llie sours] bondage preferred by 
others."] 

^i^iin?(ii II 

The JW</«6V tenet on ihu Aph, 20. — Not from Ignorance, too, 

pomi dispnted. bondage, as the 

Voduntin holds, arise], because that which is nob a reality is 

notndaptedtobinding,— [for** the binding of any one with a 

rt>pe merely dreamt of was never witnessed."] 
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The Vedanta confuted. 

II 


Jjo//. 2L— If it Ignorance*] be 
[asserted by you to be] a reality, then 
there is an abanJonraent of the [Vo* 
d^utic] tenet [by you who profess to follow the Veddnta]. 

II II . 

Aph, 22. — And [if you assume 
* Ignorance* to be a reality, then] there 
would be a dnaVily tli rough [there 
being] something a different kind [from soul, — which you 
asserters of non^duality cannot contemplate allowing. For the 
followers of tlie Vedanta^ assorting non-dmlibjy hold that there 
is neither a duality through there being something of the same 
kind with soul nor through there being something of a different 
kind.**] 


Thu Veddntin cannot evade 
the objection without etuUify 
ing himelf. 


The VeidnHn cannot evade 
the objection without condM^ 
ing a duality^ 


Ntnwn^lii 


The Veddntin mud not 
allege that * Ignorance' it at 
once real and unreal. 


Aph, 23. — If [the Vedilntin alleges, 
regarding * Ignorance,* that] it is in 
the shape of both these opposites, 
[ — then we shall say Nay, for the reason to be assigned in the 
next aphorism] . 

II ^8 II 

Aph. 24. — [To the suggestion that 
* Ignorance* is at once real and unreal, 
we say] no, — because no such thing is 
known [as is at once real and unreal]. 

^ 25.-[P0Mibl)r tho Vc(Wntin 

may remonstrate—] arc not 

asserters of any Six Categories like )hc 
V meikikae and others** [ — ^iike the Vaieeehkae who arrange all 


There it no tneh thing at 'a 
thing at onoe real «»> 
real. 


ddntin it bound to awnd 
contradiction. 
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things under six heads, and the Naiywjlkas who arrange them 
under sixteen therefore we hold that there is such a thing 
— unknown though it he (to people in general)— as ' Ignorance’ 
which is at once real and unreal, or (if you prefer it) which 
differs at once from the real and the unreal ( — see Veddnta-sdra 
§21—), because this is established by proofs,” scriptural or 
otherwise, which arc satisfactory to us, although they may not 
comply with all the technical requisitions of Gautama’s scheme 
of argumentative exposition,— see Nydya Aphorisms, Aph. 35. 
This Vedtlntie pretence of evading the objection by disallowing 
the categories of the Nyilya, he disposes of as follows.] 

II 

TAfl tdf-contrndiciory w Aph, 26, — Even although this be not 
, compulsory [that the categories be reck- 

onedsix or sixteen], there is no acceptance of the inconsistent, 
else wo come to the level of children and madmen and the like .* — 
[for, 'Got there be no system of categories, still, since heiny and 
m(Jjeing are contradictory, it is impossible for any disciples to 
admit, merely on your worship’s assertion, a thing at once 
real and unreal, which is inconsistent, — contrary to all fitness; 
otherwise we might as well accept also the self-contradictory 
assertions of children and the like ; — such is the meaning.”] 

sera II ^'0 II 


Thr hfrcdi'al theory of a 
iUirrifhm of unmeHlartf o6- 
jfots ftoin alt tfenuty, as 
aiUsinii/ the soul's bondaae, 
rejected. 


Aph. 27. — [The bondage] thereof, 
moreover, is not caused by any influ- 
ence of objects from all eternity, [as 
those imagine who assert that there 


exist external objects, of momentary duration individually, each 
being, however, replaced by its fac-simile the next instant, so 
that the uninterrupted scries of productions becomes something 
eipiivulont to continuous duration, and so that by the influence 
ot these the bondage of the soul is occasioned.] 



Heretical Theories refuted, 

11 11 

A «.v m,* 0 i act ohcrc 28. Also between the external 

it is not, ^ anj tlia iutornal there is not the rela- 

tion of influenced and influencer, because there is a local separa- 
tion, as there is between him that stays at Srughna and him 
that stays at Pataliputra, [—and, “in the opinion of these 
(persons whose theory we are at present objectinj:^ to), the soul 
is circumscribed, reifiding entirely within the body; lyid that 
which is thus within cannot stand in the relation of the iulluonced 
and the influencer fls regards an external object. Why? Because 
they are separated in regard to place, like two persons the one 
of whom remains in Srughua and the other in Pat-'dipiitra ; — 
such is the meaning. Because the atlectioii which we call 
^ inllucnce^ {vdsand) is seen only when there is conjunction, — such 
as that of madder and the cloth ( — to which it gives its colour — ) 
or that of flowers and the flower-basket ( — to which they impart 
their odour.’^) And if these heretics reply “ The influence of 
objects (on the soul) may be asserted, because there is a contact 
with the object, inasmuch as the soul, according to ns, goes to 
the place of the object, just as the senses according to your 
worship,^^ then we declare as follows.] 

n ii 

r, ,L t I f - -^ph. 29. fit is impossible that the 

On Ise heretical new the * ^ * 

free soul would be equally sq\iVb hoiidagc sljould ai'isc] frbm an 
liable to bondage. • < • . i i 

influence received in the same place 
[where the object is, because, in that case,] there would be no 
distinction between the two [ — the bond and the free, — the free 
soul, according to this hypothesis, being just as liable to come 
across objects as any other — ]. 

^0 II 

The »,«.(, V. aflempled ^P'>- 30- !• [l*'« hcr'-'tic, wiHliiii-; to 

ihjcnce. lijg suggosts tliat u (lilfcr- 
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cncc between the two eases — does exist] in virtue of the nnsee^i 
[— i. c. of merit and demerit, —then he will find his answer in 
the next aphorism. We suppose the heretic to argue — But 
tljcn, granting that they (the free soul and the bound) are alike 
in respect of their coming into contact with object^ when they 
become conjoined with them in one and the same locality, yet 
the reception of the iujtuence may result merely from thb force of 
the unseen'^ — i. e. from the merit or demerit of this or that 
soul, — the soul that is liberated alike from merit and demerit 
being aj)lc to encounter with impunity tlie object that would 
enchain one differently circumstanced.] 

5| II II 

"Rack hack rnunt hear it a Apli. 31, They [ — tlic soul to»day 

McnhHidtn. to-morrow, on your theory 

of momentary duration,] cannot stand in the relatioi\ of dcserver 
, and bestower, since the two do not belong to one and the same 
time; [ — that is to say, since, in thy opinion, the agent and 
the patient are distinct, and do not belong to the same time 
(—believing, as thou herctically dost, not only that objects 
momentarily perish and are replaced, but that the duration of 
souls also is of a like description — ), there is positively no such 
relation (between the soul at one time and its successor at 
another) as that of dcserver and bestower (or transmitter of its 
merits or demerits) ; because it is impossible that there should 
bo an jnlliience of objects taking effect on a patient ( — say the 
soul of to-day — ) occasioned by the ^ unseen’ (merit or demerit) 
belonging to an agent” ( — say the soul of yesterday — ), which, 
on the hypothesis in (piestion, is a numerically different indivi- 
dual.] 


II II 


Aph, 32. If [tho heretic suggests that] 
the case is like that of the ceremonies 
in regard to a son, [ — then he will find his reply by looking 


11 hrther merit may or may 
Hot he unputnt. 



11 


The Theory of Incessant Flnx* 

forward. The heretic — admitting the principle that the merit or 
demerit of an act belongs entirely to the agent — may urge that 

as the son is benefited by ceremonies in regard to a son, — such 
as that (ceremony — see Colebrooke's Hindu Law, vol. 8, p. 104 
— -cclebratetl^ in anticipation of conception, — which (no doubt) 
belongs J:o the father (who performs the ceremonies to propitiate 
the gods), — in like manner there may be an inlluence of objects 
on the experiencer ( — say the soul of to-day — ) through the 
merit or demerit tli^t belongs even to a dilferent subject ( — say 
the soul of yesterday — ) : such is the meaning’^ of the heretic. 
He refutes this by^ showing that the illustration is not a fact.] 

II II 

nLiwillmiMpihcyrt- [Your illiistralioi) proves 

ilcs ur<]Hment. nothing,] for Oil f/uit theory [of you* 

heretics], there is no one permanent soul which could be eoiiKC- 
crated by the ceremonies in anticipation of conception, &e. [ — i. e. 
*^on thy theory moreover the benefit of the son, by means of th^ 
performance of the ceremonies in anticipation of conception, &c., 
could not even take place, — because, on that theory there is not 
one (self-identical) soul, continuing from the time of conception 
to birth, which could be consecrated (by the ceremonies in ques- 
tion) so as to be a fit subject for the duties that pertain to the 
time subsequent to birth ( — such as the investiture wjth the 
sacred thread, for which the young brdhman would not be a lit 
subject if the ceremonies in anticipation of his conception had 
been omitted — ) ; and thus your illustration is not a real one’* 
on your own theory ; — (it is not a thing that you can assert as a 
fact.) And according to my theory also your illustration is not 
a fact, seeing that it is possible that the benefit to the son should 
arise from the merit deposited in the son by means of the cere- 
mony regarding the son, for it is an implied tenet (of my school) 
that it (the soul) is permanent (in its self-identity, — so that it is 
c 2 
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a conceivable depositary of merit), and there is the injunction’ 
of Manu— ch. 2. v. 26. — , with regard to the ceremonies in 
question, which proceeds on the assumption of the possibility of 
imputed righteousness]. 

c 

wua.rhmd.a.too.na, M - Since there is no such 
pot be monentarif and to re- thing as a permanent result f— mav 

quire no caute, L j 

some other argue on the heretical view], 
—the momentarincss [of bondage also is to be admitted. ''And 
thus the position fallen back upon is, that liondage need have 
no cause at all. And this is the application of the argument— 
viz.— 

(1) Bondage, &c., is momentary ; — 

(2) Because it exists : — and 

^ (d) Every thing that exists is momentary, as the apex 

of the lamp»dame, or the like. 

And (-continues the heretic-) this (reason- viz. 'cxis- 
ti net ) does not extend unduly ( — os you may object — ) to the 
case of (what ye* choose to regard as a pemanenl product, such 
ns) a jar or the like, because that also (in my opinion) is like the 
subject m dispute (in being momentary), -this being precisely 
what IS asserted in the expression ‘ Since there is no moh thina 
ns a permanent result.’ ”] 
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The fact of reeogniHon 35. Nay— [wc reply to these 

wawcH/ory. heretics, — things are not momentary in 

. . . duration], for the absurdity of 

tins ,s proved by momenUry, 

uauM the absurdity of lU being momentary follows from the 
opi«,. 0 argument to yours taken from mich facts of recognition 

1. I f I * ‘ouch.--(an argument which 

maiy bo fully slated as follows) — viz. 



Thhtgi are W)i momentary. 
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(1) Bondage, &c., is a permanent thing (—not a 
momentary thing — ) ; 

(2) Because it exists : — and 

(3) Every thing that exists is a permanent thing, — as 
*a jar, or the like.”] 




Aph, 36. And fthings are not mo- 

That ihngi are momenta- ^ , 

ry%» cowtradicied hy scri^- mcntary] because this IS contradicted 

iwre and reasoning, Scripture and by reasoning : — [*' that 

is to say , — nothing is momentary, because tlio principle that the 

whole world, consisting of eflPccts and causes, is momentary, is 

contradicted by such texts as this — viz. * All this, O ingenuous 

one, was antecedently existing,* — and by such scriptural and 

other arguments as this, viz. * IIow should what exists proceed 

from the non-existent?* **] 


II ^'8 II 

m heretic', ittuetraiio, i. M- =* 7 - And [«e reject the argu. 
not a truth, ment of this heretic] because his in- 

stance is not a fact: — [‘‘that is to say, — the principle of the 
momentarincBs of all things is denied, because this mo*montary 
character does not in fact belong to such instances as the apex 
of the lampdlame (on which thou, heretic, dost ground thy 
generalization) ; — moreover thou quite errest in regard to momen- 
tariness in that instance frohi not taking account of the ininuto 
and numerous instants (really included in a duration the ‘ laUnis 
processus* of which thou failest to discern). Moreover if the 
momentary duration of things be asserted, then there can bo no 
such thing as the relation of cause and ellect in the case of the 
earth and the jar, and the like. And you must not say that 
there is no such thing as the relation of cause and elfcct, because 
it is proved to be a reality by the fact that otherwise there would 
l>e no such thing as the efforts of him who desires an effect (— 
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and who therefore sets in operation the causes adapted to its 
production). With reference to this he declares as follows/'] — 

II II 

Apk. 38. It is not® between two 

The canml relation is not 

between things that arise si- things Jcoming simultaneously into ex- 
mulianeousig. istencc that the relation of cause and 

elfect exists, — [for, let us ask, — does the relation of product 
and material cause exist between the earth and the jar as simnl^ 
tancoubj coming into (their supposed momentary) existence, or 
as successive? Not the first, — because there is nothing to deter- 
mine that, and becuuae we should not in tliat case find the man 
who wants a jar operating with earth, &c., (with a view to the 
jar’s subseiiHcnt production.) Neither is it the last, — in regard 
to which he declares as follows."] 


Ajik 89. Because when the antece- 
dent departs, the consequent is incom- 
petent [either to arise or to survive it.] 


A product cannot surch 
its substantial cause. 


51 II So II 


The co-existence • of sub- 
stantial and product ts 
iinpussitde, if things be mo- 
mentarg. 


Aph, 40. Moreover not, [on the 
theory of the momentary duration of 
things, can there be such a relation as 
that of cause and efleet,] because while 
the one [the antecedent] exists, the other [the consequent] is 
incompatible, because the two keep always asunder. [‘* To com- 
l)lete the aphorism we must say, — * moreover, (on the theory 
objected to) there can be no such relation as that of cause and 
efleet, bccaiisc at the time when the antecedent exists, the conse- 
quent cannot co-exist with it, the two being mutually exclusive.* 
'f he two suggosters of the relation of cause and etlect are (1) 
this concoinitancy of allinnatives — that while the product exists, 
the substance thereof exists, and (^) this concomitancy of nega- 
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lives — that when the substance no longer exists, the product no 
longer exists : — and these two (conditions — on your theory — ) 
cannot be, because, since things (in your opinion) are momentary 
in their duration, the two ( — viz., the substance and the product 
— ), inasmucl^ as they are antecedent and consequent, belong 
to opposite times,” — (and cannot therefore co-cxist, — for the 
product — ?iccording to you — docs not come into existence until 
its substance has perished, which is contrary to tlio nature of 
the causal relation just defined. But then the heretic may say 
— do not let the co-exhtence of substance and product be insisted 
upon as iudispensablc to the causal relation between the two, — 
but) let the nature of a cause belong to the substantial cause, as 
it belongs to the imtrumenfal cause, in respect merely of its 
anleceilence. To this we reply as follows.”] 

51 Nn: II 8? II 

Anlmdrnc>lo ih,pro,hct If tliorc wore moivly . 

r/oM not ihsiittffuiik the Mat- teceitenci\ thcii there would be no deter- 
ter from the Instrument, 

nuuation [of a substantial or material 
cause as distinguished from an instrumental cause; but — as 
we need scarcely remind you-—, that there in a distinction 
between substantial and instrumental causes, the whole world 
is agreed. Other heretics say—* Since no thing exists except 
Thuuyhlf neither does Bondat/e, any more than the things of a 
dream. Therefore it has no cause, for it is absolutely /al,ie,' lie 
rejects the opinion of these” as follows]. 

51 r^xn5j»n'^ ii n 

w.im, Ik, of Not Tliou-lit iilono exislB, 

Intuition for the Kxienval 04 bccausc thcrc is the intuition of the 
icell OM the Internal. 

external ; — [‘* that is to say — the rcali^ 
iy is not Thought alone, because external objects also are proved 
to exist, just as Thought is, by intuition.” ** But then (these 
heretics may rejoin) — * From the example of intuitive perception 
in dreanu (cf. Butlcr^s Analogy, Tart I. ch. I.), we find this ( — 
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your supposed evidence of objective reality — ) to exist oven in 
the absence of objects !* To this we reply/'] 

8^ II 

m denial of at external ApL 43. Then, sinto, if the one 

amount, to SMtim. 

there is a void [—i. c. nothing exists at all, “ Why ? Because 
if the external does not exist, then thought does not exist. For 
it is intuition that proves the objective, and if the intuition of the 
external did not establish the objective,* then the intuition of 
thought also would not establish the existence of thought." 

Then let the reality be a mere void ; — and therefore the search- 
ing lor the cause of Bondage is unlitting, just because a void is 
«//;— with such a proposal (as recorded in the next aphorism) 
docs (some one who may claim the title of) the very crest-gem 
ol the heretics lise up in opposition,"] 

^ «i%T II as ii 

The hneih goes the lenqth Aph, 44, The reality is the void i 
of<...Hin, sheer mu.in. .^hat is, perishes, -because to perish is 
the habit of things ; — [‘^ The void alone ( — says this prince of 
heretics, or the fact that nothing exists at all — ) is the reality 
(—or the only truth—). Since every thing that exists perishes, 
and that which is perishable is false, as is a dream, therefore as 
ol all things the beginnings and endings are merely nonentities, 
Bondage, &c., in the midst (of any beginning and ending), has 
nurtly a inonieutary existence, — is phenomenal and not real. 
Therefore ,rho can be bound by what (question) is what 

we rest upon." « The reason assigned for the perishableness of 
whatever exists is ' because to perish is the habit of things,'— 
because to perish (or vanish into nothing) is the verg nature of 
things. But nothing continues after quitting its own nature 
(—so that nothing could continue if it ceased to perish),— such 
is the meaning."] 

hn lie rojeets [this heretical \iew.] 
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Nihilism iknkd. 




Nikrnmd^asikBm. dpk, 45. Tbw » « tammuoh^t^ 
diicerptibu ti imieHrnetibU, assertion of Unintelligent persons— 

[** i. e., of blfckheads, — a mere idle counter-assertion, that a 
thing must needs be perishable heetmee it exists ; (and snob an 
assertion fs idle) because, things that are not made up of parts, 
since there is no cause of the destruction of such things, cannot 
perish. But what need of many words ? It is not the fact that 
even products perish, for, just as by the cognition that ' the jar 
is old* [we mean that it has passed from the condition of now 
to that of old], so t5o by such a cognition as this that ‘ the jor 
has passed away,* it is only settled that the jar, or the like, iu 
the condition of having passed away, still is.**] 

Aph. 46. Moreovelr thir [nihiKstio 
theory is not a right one] because it 
has the same fortune as both the views 
[which were confuted just before by 
the fact of recognition^ ( — which is at least as little consistent 
with Nihilism os it is with the momentary duraliou of things), 
and the intuition of the external,— see Aphs. 35 and 42. 
** Moreover as for the opinion which is accepted by these (here- 
tics) — viz. ^ Let the mere void (of al)solute nonentity) be the 
80 ul *6 aim and summtim bonum, since herein consist at once the 
cessation of pain ( — which cannot continue when tlicre is abso- 
lutely nothing) — and also the means thereof ( — since there can 
be no farther means required for the removal gf any thing if it 
be settled that the thing positively does not exist),* — this too 
can hardly be, — so he declares as follows**]. 

ii so ii 

The Mat mm it noioma neither way [—whether 

hilaium, ^ means or as an end — ] is this [an- 

nihilation] the souPs aim, [— '* because the whole world agrees 


NihUitm it open to the 
tame otgeeiiont at both the 
Momentary aed the Ideal 
tkeoriet. 
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that the aim of the soul conaists in the joys, &c., that shall abide 
in U , — that is to say, because {(/ley hold, while) pu do not hold, 
that there is a permanent soul,** — see Aph, 33 — in respect of 
which the liberation or beatification should be possible or even 
predicable] , * 

Ji i» hif no movement that Aph, 48. Not from any kind of motion 
the Hmhd, into bondage. as its entrance into a body- 

does the soul’s bondage result as some haf e imagined] . 

II 

matii all-pervading does 49. Because this is impossible 

not change place. 

words, without motion, as the soul is, because all-pervading, — and 
therefore incapable of changing its place] , 

iiH® ii 

Were the soul limited it 50^ [We cannot admit that the 

soul is other than all-pcrvading, because] 
by being limited, since it would come under the same conditions 
ns jars, &c,, [in being made up of parts, and hence destructilile,] 
thore would be a contradiction to our tenet [of its imperishable- 
ness] , 

II Hx II 

Soul mores not, ang more ^1. The [Vcdic] text regard- 

ihon Space. mofioii [of the soul] , moreover, 

is [applicable only] because of the junction of an atfemJant, as 
in the case of tin; Ether [or Space^ which moves not, though we 
talk ot the space enclosed in a jar, as moving with the jar. 

" Since there are such proofs of the soul*8 unlimited ness as the 
Qcelaration that ‘ It is eternal, omnipresent, permanent,’ the 
text regarding its mntim is to be explained as having reference 
to a movement pertaining (not to the soul but) to an atten- 
dant Nature]. 
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The SohVs bondage, 

_C f 


Aph. 62. Nor moreover [does the 
bondage of the soul result from the 
• merit or demerit arising] from works, 

because these belong not thereto, — see Aph. 10], 


The bondage of the soul is 
no result of ang merit or 
demerit. 


I1 II 


Else bondage might cling 
even to the emancipated. 


Aph. 53. It’ the ciuse were otherwise 
[than as I say], then it [the bondage 
of the soul] might extend unduly [even to the emancipated, for 
the same reasons as Jhose stated under Aph. 10]. 

II ‘iS II 

Aph. 54. And this [opinion that 
A nnuh Ust ^ of tile soul arises from 

upsets equallg all I he hereli- o 

cal notions of the soul' 8 rela- any of these causes alleged by the 
iion to bondage, , . , , 

heretics] is contrary to such texts as the 

one that declares it [the soul] to be without (jualities ; — and so 
much for tliat point. [The case then stands thus,^ that ‘Hho 
immediate cause of the bomlage of the soul is just the conjunc- 
tion of Najurc and of the soul.’^] 

?i^ II II 

, , Aph. 55. Moreover the conjunction 

Sow the true cause of bond’ 

age affects not the emanci- thereof [viz. of Soul and Nature,] does 
through non-discrimination, .take 
place [in the case of the emancipated], nor is there a parity [in 
this respect between the emancipated and the unernaneipated, 
as the heretics object there must be] , 

II II 

Aph. 56. The removal of it [viz. 

Eon- discrimination is re^ .... i • i i i i 

moreable hg discrimination non-discriminatioii — J IS to be eflcctcfl 

by the necessary means, just like dark- 
ness, [which is removed hy light alone] . 

D 2 
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II 

, Jph. 57. Since the non-discrimina^ 

The dtsmmtnamn of Na- 
ture, aa other than soul, in- tion of other things [sucii Es the body, 
polvea all dtacrimination. * i i i i t n « 

the human understanding, &c., from 
soul] results from the non-discrimination of NatuAe [from soul], 
the cessation of this will take place on the cessation of that 
Nature, [from which, the body, the human understanding, &e., 
arise. The state of the case is this ; as, when the soul has 
been diseriininated from Wy, it is impossilile but that it should 
bo discrirnimited from i\\c colour md other properties — the effects 
of the body (which is the substantial cause of its own properties), 
— so, by parity of reasoning, — from the departure of the cause — 
wlien sold, in its character of malteraljleness &;c., has been dis- 
criminated from Balttre, it is impossible that there should remain 
a (!onc(dt of (the soul’s being any of) the products thereof (i. e. 
ot Nature), such ‘as the* understanding’ and the like, which have 
the character of being modifications (of primal Nature, while the 


soul, on the other hand, is a thing unalterable) . ** But then (some 
one may say^ if we admit the soul’s bondage (at one time) 
and ils freedom (at another), and its discrimination (at one 
tune) audits non-discrimination (at another), then, this is in 
eontiadiction to the assertion (in Aph. ID) that it is *ever essen- 


tially a pure and free intelligence :’ — and it is in contradiction to 
such textH as this — viz., — * The absolute truth is this, that neither 
is there tlestruction (of the soul), nor production (of it), nor is 
it bound, nor is it an cUbeter (o| any work), nor is it desirous of 
liberati(»n, nor is it indeed //imr/'ed’ — (seeing that that cannot de- 
sire or obtain liberation, which was bound) . This charge of 
inconsistency he repels as follows.”] 


51 ?5 II II 

The homiage of the aout it Aph. 58. — It is merely verbal, and 

vaerttu verbal. ,, . 

not a reality, [this so-called bondage of 
the soul,] since it [the bondage] resides in the mind [and not in 



The Uiscrtmination of Sonl and Xatnre. j?l 

the soul : — for ** since bondaije &e. all reside only in the mind (and 
not in the soul), all this, as regards the soul, is merely verbal — 
i. e. it is ' vox et praetereanihil,'— because it is merely a rejfecdon 
like the redness of (pellucid) crystal (when aChina-rose is near 
it) ; but not aireulity, with no false imputation, like the redness 
of the China-rose itself. Hence there is //o conlradiction to what 
had been Said before,^^ — as the objector would insinuate.] 

sfif 51 II y,<!: II 

Ajdt, 59. — Moreover it [the non-dis- 

77/^ truth must he directly ... i* o i r xt t • 

dneermd, and not merch/ cnnunutioi) ol boul Iroiii Nature—] IH 

0 » of vcinovci l.y iir-umont, as that 

Itsinnony or of Jii/ereiice. ” ' 

of tlie person perplexed about the points 
of the compass [is not to be removed] without immediate coj^ui- 
tion [ — i. e. without bis directly perceiving how the points of the 
compass really li(‘, — to which immediate perception * testimony* 
or * inference’ may conduce, but the necessity of which these viedus , 
or instruments of knowledge cannot supcr.sede. A man with the 
jaundice perceives nd/ife objects as if they w’vva i/ellow. Ho may 
infer that the [jici-e of chalk which he looks at is ri‘ally white; or 
be may believe the tesfinunu/ -a friend that it /«v white ; but still 
nothing will remove his erroneous perenjidon of yellowness in the 
chalk except a direct perception of its whiteness. “ Having thus, 
then, set forth the fact that Liberation results from the immediate 
discrimination (of soul from Nature), the next thing to be set forth 
is —what is meant by the ‘ discrimimition,’ here referred to and 
" this being the topic, in the iirst placa; since, only if soul and 
Nature exist, liberation can re.sult from the discrimination of the 
one from the other, tlierefore — that ‘instrumeiTt of right know- 
ledge’ (pramdna) which establishes the existence of tliese (two 
intpercepfiide realities) is first to be set forth.”] 

^ qi: ii ii 

The •ndence for thing, ^pf^- 00.— Tlic knowledge of things 
mperccidtble, imperceptible is by means of Inference, 
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as that of fire [when not directly perceptible] is by means of 
smoke, &c. Moreover, it is to be understood that that which 
is (true, but yet is) not established by '-Inference,^ is established 
by Revelation but since * Inference’ is the chief (among the 
instruments of knowledge) in this (the Sankkya) System, 
* Inference’ only is laid down (in the aphorism) as the chief 
thing,— but Revelation is not disregarded” in the Sanlchya sys- 
tem,— as will he seen at Aph. 87. He next exhibits the order 
of creation of those things among which Nature is the first, and 
the relation of cause and elfect (among these severally), prepa- 
ratorily to the argument that will be afterwards stated.”] 

^ fpm- 

II li 

The Iweetn-Jim redUie, M- Cl.— Nature (pmkrili) is the 
numereted. equipoise of Goodness (mtlwa) 

Passion frojas) and Darkness (tumas) ; from Nature [pro- 
ceeds] Mind (mahat), from Mind Self-consciousness (ahankdraj, 
from Self-consciousness the five Sui>tile Elements ftanmdlra)^ 
and both sets [external and internal] of Organs (indrii/a), and 
from the Subtile Elements the Gross Elements (sthdla-hhuta), 
[Then there is] Soul (purusha) : — such is the class of twenty-five. 
[”Thc ‘state of equipoise’ of the three things called ‘Goodness* 
&c., is their being neither less nor more ( — one tlian another — ), 
that is to say the state of not being (developed into) an 
ffft’d (in which one or other of them predominates) : — and 
thus ‘ Nature’ is the triad of ‘ Qualities’ fyumj distinct from 
the products (to which this triad gives rise) ; — such is the 
complete meaning.” “These things, viz. ‘ Goodness’ &c., (though 
spoken of as the three Qua lit lest), are not ‘Qualities’ (gnna) in 
the / ri/.Y c-ihika sense of the word, because (the ‘ Qualities* of 
the Vah enhika system have themselves no qualities, — see Kanada’s 
Idth Aph.— while) these have the qualities of Conjunction, Dis- 
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junction, Lightness, Force, Weight, &e. In this S^inkbyn sys- 
tem, and in Scripture, the word ' Quality* (gana) is employed 
(as the name of the three things in question) because they are 
subservient to Soul (and therefore hold a secondary rank in the 
scale of beinj), and because they form the cords ( — which the 
word gum also signifies — ), viz. * Understanding’ &c., which 
consist of the three (so called) ‘ Qualities,’ and which hind as a 
(cow or other) brute-beast, the Soul.” Of this (Nature) the 
principle called * the^ great one’ (mahat)^ viz. the principle of 
* Understanding’ (buddhl)^ is the product. * Self-consciousness’ 
is a conceit (of separate [Kjrsonality). Of this there are two 
products, (1) the * Subtile Elements’ and (2) the two sets of 
' Organs.’ The ‘ Subtile Elements’ are (those of) Sound, Touch, 
Colour, Taste, and Smell. The two sets of ' Organs,* through 
their division into the external and the internal, are of eleven 
kinds. The products of the ‘Subtile Elements’ are the five 
‘Gross Elements.’ But ‘Soul’ is something distinct from either * 
product or cause. Such is the class of twenty-five, — the aggre- 
gate of things : — that is to say, besides these there is nothing.” 

“ lie next, in several aphorisms, declares the order of the infer- 
ring” the exibtcnceof the>e principles— the one from the other]. 

II ^^11 

ThfexMn<"'„flhe'Suh. <>-•— ['I'l"! of tl.e 

iiU Elements' hUfnrcd from existence] of the ‘ Subtilc Elements’ is 
that of the ‘ Gross. 

[by inference;] from the ‘ Gro.ss ICle- 
ments — [for “Earth, &c., the ‘Gro.ss Elements,’ arc ])rovcd to 
exist by Perception ; and thereby ( — i. e. from that rerception, 
— for Perception must precede Inference, as stated in Gantarna’s 
5th Aphorism — ) are the ‘ Subtile Elements’ interred — (the 
crTot;(€ia oToixctiw of Empedocles) ; — and so the application (of the 
process of inference to the case) is as follows : — 

(I). The Gross Elements, or those which have notn-ached the 
absolute limit (of simplification, or of the atomic), consist of 
things ( — Subtile Elements, or Atorw, — ) wliu’h have dn^tim t 
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<jualitiefl, ( — the earthy element having the distinctive quality of 
Odour, and so of the others) : 

(2). lleeause they are gross : — and 

(Jj). (Everything that is gross is formed of something less 
gross, or in other words more subtile,) as jars, weis, — the 

gross web being formed of the less gross threads, and^so of the 
others.] 

II II 

And ihonce (hat of self- G:3.— [The knowledge of the 

tonsviouMivss. existence] of Self-consciousness is [by 

inferene('] from the external and internal [organs] and these 
(^Subtile Element.s* —mentioned in Apli. iyi. The application 
(of the process of inference to the case) is in the following (some- 
what circular) manner: — 

(1). The Suldilc Elements and the Organs are made up of 
things consisting of Self-consciousness : — 

(i). Eecause they are products of Self-consciousness : — 

(d). Whatever is not so ( — i. c. whatever is nof made out of 
Sell -consciousness — ) is not thus ( — i. e. is not a proilnol of Self- 
c(msci()usiu*ss)~a'< the Soul — which, not being made up there- 
ot, not a product of it.” But then if it be thus (i. e. if it be, as 
the Sanlvliyas declare, that all object.s, such as jars, are made up 
ot Sidl-cunsoiuusness, while Self-consciousness depends on 
* liiulerstandiug,’ or ‘ Intellect,’ or * Mind,’ — the first product of 
‘ iNature’ — see Aplu 01 — ,) then (some one may object, that,) 
since it would be the ease that the Self-consciousness of the pot- 
ter IS the material of the jar, the jar made by him would disap- 
pear on the beatification of the potter whose ^ understanding’ then 
sur<‘cascs ; and this ( — the objector may go on to say — ) is not 
tonnd to be the case, because rtffoMcr man (ofler the beatilication 
cl th(' potter) recognizes that *This is that same jar (which you 
may reuienil)ei was lubricated by our deceased acquaintance.)’ 
In r.'ply to this we say “Say not so, — because, on one’s beatifi- 
tation, there i^ an end ol only those modifications of his inter- 
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nal origan or 'Intellect’ which could bo causes (as tho jar no 
longer can be) of the emancipated soul’s experiencing (either ^od 
or ill), but not an end of the modifications of intellect in general, 
nor (an end) of intellect altogether;” — so that we might spare 
ourselves the trouble of further argument so far as concerns 
the objection grounded on the assumption that the intellect 
of the potter surceases on his beatification : — but wo may 
go further and admit, for the sake of argument, the surcease of 
the ' intellect’ of the, beatified potter, without conceding any 
necessity for the surcease of his pottery. This alternative theory 
of the case may lie stated as follows : — " Or (as Berkeley sug- 
gests in his Principles of Human Knowledge, ch. vi.) let the 
Self-consciousness of the Deiig be the cause why jars and tho 
like continue to exist, and not the Self-consciousness of the 
potter,” — who may lose his Self-consciousness, — whereas tho 
Deity the sum of all life — lliranya-garhha (sec Vediinta-s ara 
02,) never loses lUs Self-consciousness while aught living con- 
tinues.] 

II ^8 II 

A,u\ thence (hat of In- 01..~[The knowledge of tho 

existence] of Intellect is [by infermice] 
from that [Self-consciousness — "That is to say,— by infeniiK'o 
from (the existence of) ' that’ — viz. Self-eonsciousncss — wliich 
is a product, there comes the knowledge of' Intellect’ (huddhi ) — 
the great ‘inner organ’ (anlahlcaranu) and hence called ‘tlie 
great one’ (uiahat )^ — (the ’existence of which is recognise«l) 
under the character of the cause of this (product — viz. Self-con- 
sciousness). And so the application ( — again ratluT circular — 
of the process of inference to the ca.se) is as follows : — 

(1) The thing called Self-consciousncss is made out of tho 
things that consist of the moods of judgment (or mind), 

(2) Because it is a thing which is a product of judgment 
(—proceeding in the Cartesian order of 'cogito, ergo Kim,)'— 
and 
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(3) Whatever is not so ( — i. e. whatever is not made out of 
juc^mcnt or mental assurance — ), is not thus (i. e. is not a product 
of mental assurance — ) as the SouP’ (which is not made out of 
this or anything antecedent.] 

Antl that of No. Aph. (55.— [The knowledge of the 
existence] of Nature is [by inference] 
from that ['Intellect.’] [“ The application (of the process of 
inference to the case) is as follows : — 

(1) Intellect, the affections whereof are Pleasure, Pain, and 
Dulncs.s, is produced from something which' has these affections, 
— of Pleasure, Pain, and Dulncss : — 

(2) Because, whilst it is a product (and must therefore have 
arisen from something consisting of that which it itself now 
consists of), it consists of Pleasure, Pain, and Did ness : — and 

(3) (Every that has the affections of, or that occasions, 
Pleasure, ]‘uin, or Dulncss, takes its rise in something which 
consists of these,) as lovely women, &c. 

For, an agreeable woman gives pleasure to her husband, and 
therefore (is known to be mainly made up of or) partakes of the 
(piality of ‘ Goodness the indiscreet one gives pain to him, 
and therefore partakes of the quality of ‘Foulness;’ and she 
who IS separated (and perhaps forgotten), occasions indifference, 
and so partakes of the quality of ‘ Darkness.’ ” “ And the appro- 
priate relutation (ot any objection) in this case is (the principle) 
tliat it is fitting that the qualities of the elfect should be (in 
every ease) in conformity with the qualities of the cause.”] 

The ar^Mment for the (list- Aph. ()6. — [The existence] of Soul 

fnctojsoui. inferred] from the fact that the 

combination [of the principles of Nature into their various effects] 
is ior the sake of another [than unintelligent Nature or any of its 
similarly unintelligent products. « But the application (of the 
argument in this particular case is as follow’s) • 
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(1) The thing in question — viz. Nature, the ' Great one/ and 
the rest (of the aggregate of the unintelligent), — has, as its 
fruit (or end), the (mundane) experiences and the (eventual) 
liberation of some other than itself ; — 

(2) Because it is a combination (or comimgaf) ; — and 

(3) (Every combination,) as a couch or a seat, or the like,” (is 
for anothVs use, not for its own, and its several component 
parts render no mutual service).] 

^ ^ II II 

Argument for ihe elerniiy 07.— Since thc rOot liaS no 

of ^ature. , root, the root [of all] is root-less, 

[that is to say, there is no other cause of Nature, because there 
would bo a regrmus in infinitum it we were to suppose another 
cause, which, by parity of reasoning, would require another 
cause, and so on without end.] 

Theem,,hpmt of tU lonn if there be ft succes. 

rnmol Saiiire, /.« 5]^,, there is ft llftlt ftt souio onc point, 

tncrtlu to ihtnir thv regreuus ^ ^ ' 

tn lufiuiuin. and so it is merely a name, [that we 

give to tlie point in question, when we speak of the root of 
things under thc name of * Nature.* Since there would be the 


fault of regrejtsus in infinitum if there wore a succession of causes 
— another cause of Nature, and another cause of that one again, — 
there must be at last a halt, or conclusion, at some one point, 
somewhere or other, at some one uncaused, eternal thing; — 
therefore, that at which we stop is the Primal Agencj (gra^krili) 
— for this word prakriti (usually, and conveniently, rendered by 
thc term Nature,) is nothing more than a sign to denote the 
cause which is the root”] 

II II 

, ... Apk, C)d . — Alike in respect of Nature 

and soul ahke * * 

fuureaUd. and of botli [Soul and Nature, is the 

argument for thc uncreated existence.] 
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M do not rroju hy tho 70.-There is no rule [or neces- 

iaving truth, hecauatt it %$ sitv that fl/^should arrive at thetruth — 1 

only the heat Mid of people , •* 

that are fully amenable to because those who are «privileged [to 

*’*®*^”’ engage in the enquiry] are of three 

descriptions [ — through their distinction into thoLe who, in 
rejecting, are dull, mediocre, and best. Of these — hy the dull, 
the (Sdnkhya) arguments are frustrated (and altogether set aside) 
by means of the sophisms that have been ' uttered by the Baud- 
(IhaSj &c. By the mediocre, they (are brought into doubt, or, 
in other words,) are made to appear as iv there were equally 
strong arguments on the other side, by means of arguments 
which really prove the reverse (of what these persons employ 
them to prove), or by arguments which arc not true ; ( — see the 
section on Fallacies in the Tarka-$angra/ia), But it is only the 
^ lesl of those privileged that reflect in the manner that has been 
set forth (in our exposition of the process of reflection which 
leads to the discriminating of Soul from Nature) ; — such is the 
import. But there is no rule that all must needs reflect in the 
manner so set forth forth ; — such is the literal meaning.^^] 


JtyUhe Great otd ia Aj)k. 71. — That first product [of the 
meant Primal Agent, Nature,] which is called 

* tho Great ,onc,^ is Mind. * Mind^ (?/iauas) is so called 
because its function is ‘ thinking^ (manana). By ‘ thinking’ is 
here meant * judging’ (nischafu) : — that of which this is the 
function is ' intellect’ (buddhi) ; — and l/tal is the first product — 
that called * the Great one’ (rnahaf)/*] 

II 

pu relation of Self con- Aph. 72. — * Self-consciousncss,’ is 

•cionaneaa to Mind. which is Subsequent [to Mind, 

** That is to say, ‘ Self-consciousness’ is the next after the * Great 
one.* ” “ Since * Sclf-consciousncss* is that whose function is a 
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conceit (which brings out the Ego in every case of cognition, 
the matter of which cognition would else have lain dormant in 
the bosom of Nature — the formless Objective)— it therefore 
follows that the others (among the phenomena of mundane exist- 
ence) are effects of this (Self -consciousness) ; — and so ho declares 
as follows*'] . 

II 

All products, save Mind, 73.— To the otlicrs it belongs 

resuHfr<mSe\f conmous^^s,. products thereof [— i. 0. of 

Self-consciousness] . 

?I|KT RKW II 'SB 1 1 

^ . j. , , Aph. 74*. — Moreover, mediately, 

Nature, tnmedtatein/ the ^ 

cause of Mind, is mediately through that [i. e. the * great OUC* 
tUcauseo/aliolKerf^ucU. y,-], the first [causc-viz. Na- 

turc — ] is the cause [of all products], as is the case with the 
Atoms, [ — ‘Mbr in the theory of the Vais'seshikas, the Atoms 
are the cause of the jar or the like, only [mediately] through 
combinations of two atoms, and so on." But then, since 
both Nature and Soul too arc eternal, which of them is [really] 
the cause of the creation's commencing? In regard to this ho 
declares as follows."] 

Why Nature is the sole Aph, 75. — While botli [Soul and 
Nature] areantccedent [to all products ] , 
since the one [viz. Soul] is'dcvoid of this [character of being a 
cause], it is applicable [only] to the other of the two [ — viz. 
Nature. But (some one may say) — let Atoms alone be causes, 
since there is no dispute (that these are causal). In reply to this 
he says"] . 

wkgiH,u^rfof,pt«. 76--Whal i» limited cannot 

tie Nature is preferable to bc tllC SubstancC of all things, f** as 
that of Moms, , r. 

yarn cannot }>o the (materiaj) cause ol 
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ajar;— therefore it would (on the theory suggested) be neces. 
sary to mention separate causes of all things severally, and it is 
simpler to assume a single cause ; therefore Nature alone is the 
cause/^— “ and he alleges scripture in support of this,” as 
follows] . • 

II 'a's.ii 

fimpiur, , Mare, in fa- M- 77.— And [the proposition that 

vour of the theory. Nature is the cause of all is proved] 

from the text of scripture that the origin [of the world] is 
therefrom, [for “ Scripture, moreover, declares that Nature is 
the cause of the world, in such terms as ' From Nature the world 
arises,’ &c.” But then (some one may say), a jar which 
antecedently did not exist, is seen to come into existence ; — let, 
then, antecedent non-existence be the cause (of each product), 
since this is an invariable antecedent,” — (and hence a cause — 
* the invariable antecedent being denominated a cause,’ if Dr. 
Brown, in his 6th lecture, is to be trusted.) To this he replies] 

.... , , Aphn 78. — A thing is not made out 

Hx n\h\lo n\hd jit. ® . 

of nothing ; [ — that is to say, — it is 

not possible that out of nothing — i. e. out of a nonentity — a thing 
should bo made— ii e. an entity should arise. If an entity were 
to arise out of a nonentity, then since the character of a cause is 
visible in its product, the world also would be unreal.” Well, 

let the world too he unreal, — what harm is that to us ? ( — if 
any ask — ) he therefore declares as follows.”] 

Keaeomtvhy the world is Aph. 79. — It [the WOrld] is Uot Ull- 
not to be tu^tposed Mrsai bccausc there is no fact contradic- 

tory [to its reality] , and because it is not the [false] result of 
depraved causes [ — leading to a belief in what ought not to be 
believed. When there is the notion, in regard to a shell (of a 
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pearl-oyster, which sometimes glitters like silver), that it is 
silver, its being silver is contradicted by the (subsequent and 
more correct) cognition that this is not silver. But, in the case in 
question ( — that of the world regarded as a reality — ), no one 
ever has the cognition, * This world is not in the shape of an 
entity,’ — ^y which (cognition — if any one ever really had such 
— ) its being an entity might be opposed.” And it is held 
that that is false which is the result of a depraved cause, — e. g. 
some one’s cognition gf a (white) conch-shcll as yellow^ through 
such a fault as the jaundice (which depraves his eye-sight). 
But, in the case in question ( — that of the world regarded as a 
reality — ), there is no such (temporary or occasional) depravation 
(of the senses), because all, at all times, cognize the world as a 
reality ; therefore the world is not an unreality.” ** But then 
(some one may suggest ) — let nonentity be the (substantial) 
cause of the world, still the world will not (necessarily therefore) 
bo unreal. In regard to this he declares as follows.”] 

wk ?raiiN ??- 

11 11 

Th,produtof ,omthins [“the substantial 

ii $ofneiking^ and of nothing cause — ] be an entity, then this would 

be the case [that the product should be 
an entity], from its union [or identity] therewith : — but if [the 
cause be] a nonentity, then how could it possibly be the case 
[that the product should be real] since it is a nonentity [like 
the cause with which it is united in the relation of identity] ? — 

[But then ( — a follower of the Mlmdned may say) , since (it would 
appear that) nonentity can take no shape but that of nonentity, 
let works alone be the cause of the world ; — what need have wc 
of the hypothesis of ' Nature ?’ To this he replies,”] 

31 36^ II II 

Action cannot serve oi a Aph, 81.— Nay,— for works arc not 
suhetratnm, adapted to be the substantial cause (of 
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any product.) [“Granting that ^ the unseen^ (merit or demerit 
arising from actions) may be an instrumental cause (in bringing 
about the mundane condition of the agent), yet we never see 
merit or demerit in the character of the substantial cause (of 
any product), and our theories ought to show deference to our 
experience.^' 

“But then (some one may say)— since Liberation can be 
obtained by undertaking the things directed by the Veda, what 
occasion is there for (our troubling ourselves about) Nature ? To 
this he replies."] 




Sahafion unot to Ieoh Aph. 82. — Tlic accomplishment 

^ Liberation] is not, 
moreover, through scriptural rites : — the chief end of man 
does not consist in this [that is gained through such means] ; 
because, since this consists of what is accomplished through acts^ 
[and is therefore product and not eternal], there is [still left 
impending over the ritualist] the liability to repetition of births. 



In regard to the attain- Aph, 83. — There is scripturc for it 
Zuh “ttained to discrimina- 

the Sdnkya. jjj j^gard to these [i. e. Nature 

and Soul] has no repetition of births ; [for “ there is a text 
declaring that, in consequence of his knowledge of the distinc- 
tion, there shall be no repetition of births; — the text— viz.— 
* lie does not return again,' &c."] 

II C8 II 

Pain can ontg lead to pain, Aph. 84. — From pain [occasioned, 

not to Uberaiionfrom U, ^ ^ ^ vicUms in sactifice] must come 

pain [to tho sacrificer, — and not liberation from pain], as there 
is not iclief from chilliness by clTusion of water. [For, “if Li- 
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n. cinracUr of eod 85.-[Liberation cannot arise 

contemplated makes no dif- from acts] because, whether the end 
Terence in regard to the iron- , . i i -i • i i 

sUorinesi qf whatSs effected be something desirable or undesirable, 
^**^**’ [ — and wo admit that the motive of 

the sacrifice is not the giving pain to the victim, — ] this makes 
no difference in regard to its being the result of acts [and 
therefore not eternal but transitory, ** because it is a yrothe^ 
tlon.*^] And “ the te*xt which declares that works done with- 
out desire are instruments of Liberation, has reference to 
knowledge (which, I ‘grant, may be gained by such means), and 
Liberation comes through knowledge, — so that these works 
are instruments of Liberation inedinichj [ — but you will 
recollect that the present enquiry regards the immediate cause] . 


The right means effect Li^ 8G.-~Of him who is essenti- 

heraUon once for all, j^||y liberated, luB bonds having abso- 

lutely perished, it [i. e. the fruit of his saving knowledge] is 
absolute : — there is no parity [between his case and that of 
him who relies’ on works, and who may thereby secure a tem- 
porary sojourn in Paradise, — only to return again to earth. 
Well, ^*it has been asserted (in Aph. 61) that there is a class 
of twenty-five (things which are realities) : — and since these 
cannot be ascertained (or m^e out to be tnie) except by proofs 
therefore he displays this,’^ — i. e. he shows what he means by 
proof] . 



! JWT 


waf ^jic«ii 


What 

dence. 


is meant by 


Aph. 87. — The determination of 
something not [previously] lodged in 
both [the Soul and the Intellect] nor in one or other of them, 
is ^ right notion* fpraindj. What is in the highest degree 
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productive thereof [— i. e. of any given 'right notion^], is 
that, [— -i. e., is what we mean by proof, or evidence, (pra- 
w4m). 'Not lodged^— i. e. not deposited in 'one rightly 
cognizing^ (pramdlri) f—m short, not previously got at. The 
'discrimination,^ i. e. the ascertainment (or right apprehen- 
sion) of such a thing or reality, is ' right notion' and whe- 
ther this bo an affection ' of both’ — i. e. of Intellect and also 
of Soul (as some hold that it is), or of only one or other of 
the two (as others hold), either way, that 'which is in the 
highest degree productive’ of this ' right notion' is (what wo 
term proof or) evidence fpramdnaj. Such is the definition 
of evidence in general,— the definition of its several species 
falling to be considered hereafter. " It is with a view to the 
exclusion of Memory, Error, and Doubt, in their order, that 
we employ (when speaking of the result of evidence) the 
expressions 'not previously known’ (which excludes things 
remembered), and 'reality’ (which excludes mistakes and 
fancies), and ' disefimination’ ” which excludes doubt. And 
"in regard to this (topic of knowledge and the sources of 
knowledge), if 'right notion,’ is spoken of as located in the 
M, then the proof or evidence is an afiection of the htrUcct. 
If on the other hand, the ' right notion’ is spoken of as located 
m the Intellect, in the shape of an affection (of that,* the 
affections of which are mirrored by the Soul), then it (the 
proof or evidence — or whatever w’o may choose to call tliat 
from which ' right notion’ results), ^ just the conjunction of 
an organ (with its appropriate object, — such conjunction giving 
rise to sense-perception—), &c. But if both the Soul’s cogni- 
tion, and the aflections of the Intellect, are spoken of as 
(cases of) ' right notion/ then both of these aforesaid (—the 
affection of the Intellect in the first ca.se, and the conjunction 
of an organ with its appropriate object, &c., in the other case 
) are (to receive the name of) proof fpramdnaj. You are 
to understand that when the organ of vision, Ac., are spoken 
of as ' evidence,’ it is only as being medioteh/* the sources of 
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rercujttlon tUfined 

right knowledge. “ How many kinds of proofs then are 
there ? To this ho replies.”] 

wm ?rf^T II cc II 

There are ihrei Jcinde of 88.— Proof is of tlirco kinds 

epidence. there is 110 establishment of more, be- 

cause if fhese be establi.shed then all [that is true] can bo 
established [ — by one or other of these three proofs, viz., ^ sense^ 
(prutyakslm) i Uhe recognition of signs^ (anumdna) , and ^tcs- 
tiraony^ (n'ahda), to'tho exclusion of ‘ comparison’ which is 
reckoned in the Nyfiya a specitically distinct source of know- 
ledge, &c.] • 

^l///t. 80. — Perception fi>riitij(i1isha) 
is that discernment which, b(;ing in 
conjunction [with the thing perceived], portrays the form 
thereof [ — as water assumes the form of the vessel iuto which 
it is poured— ]. 

Aj>li, 00. — ft is not a fault, [in the 
umt n d.,..s ...t i., 

appli/ to the peneptioHi of perceptions of luh'pts in the 
the mustie, , , i ir 

because that of the adepts m tlie i oij(i 

is not an cxirnud perception, [since the adepts of the V oga 
do not perceive throug|| the r.rfrrmiJ organ.s of sense. Hut, 
although this reply is as much as the objector has any right 
to expect, the real justification of the definition in (juestion 
i.s next stated] . 

Aph. 01. — Or, there is no fault [in 
ply to the ]^erctpiions of the tlio definition] bccauso oi the cotgunc* 
tion, with rnmnl things, of that [rays- 
tical mind] which has attained exaltation [ — since the mind 
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of the Yogi, in the exaltation gained from the habitude pro- 
duced by concentration, does come into conjunction with things 
(as existent) in their causes, whether or not with the things 
as developed into products perceptible by the external senses. 
And "here the word rendered 'causal* (lind:) denotes the 
things, not in conjunction (with the senses), alluded to by the 
objector for we, who assert that effects exist (from eternity 
in their causes before taking the shape of effects, and likewise 
in these same causes when again resolved into their causes), 
hold that even what is past, &c., still essentially exists, and 
that hence its conjunction (with the mind of the mystic or 
the clairvoyant) is possible/.* " But tfien (some one may 
say— still this (definition) does not extend to the Lord^s per- 
ceptions, because, since these are from everlasting, they can- 
not resiilt from (emergent) conjunction. To this he replies**] . 

II 11 

' TM..g'Lori i, 'M- 92.— [This objection to the 
not proved, definition of Perception has no force] 

because it is not proved that there is a Lord (is warn) ; [but 
observe that this demurring to there being any ' Lord,* is 
merely in accordance with the arrogant dictum of certain 
partisans (who hold an opinion not recognised by the major- 
ity) ; therefore, it is to be understood, the expression employed 
is ' because it is not proved that there is a Lord,* — but not 
the expression * because there is no Cord.* And further, " on 
the implication that there is a ' Lord,* what we mean to speak 
of (in our definition of Perception — in Aph. 89 — ) is merely 
the being of the same kind with what is produced by con- 
junction*’ of a sense-organ with its object, — and the percep- 
tions of the 'Lord* may be of the same kind with such 
perceptions, though they were not to come from the same 
jourre.] 
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A iOmm, to ,«•/.* 93.- [And further] it is not 

^ proved that He [the 'Lord*] exists, 
• because [whoever exists must bo eitlier 

free or bound, and] of free and bound, Ho can bo neither the 
one nor tlie other. 


Th« fores qfths dilemma. 


uiph. 94. — [Because] cither way Ho 
would bo inefficient, [ — since, if Ho 
were free, He woyld have no desires which (as compulsory 
motives, would) instigate Him to create; and, if Ho were 
bound. He would be under delusion ; — Ho must bo (on either 
alternative,) unequal to the creation, &c., of this world. 
" But then (it may be asked,) if such be the case, wliat be- 
comes of the scripture texts which declare the ' Lord V To 
this ho replies.**] 


^ II <£,y[ II 

The import of the lexU 95.— [Tho scriptural texts 

which speak of the* Lord.* which make mention of the 'Lord,* 

are] either glorifications of the liberated Soul, or homages to 
the recognised [deities of the Hindu pantheon. But then, if 
God be nothing but the Soul, and if Soul does nothing, then 
" what is heard (in scripture — viz. — ) the fact that it (viz. 
Soul) is the goeernerr of||^^atu^e, Ac., would not be tlio case, — 
for, in the world, we speak of government only in reference 
to modifications (preceded and determined) by resolutions 
(that so and so shall take place), &c. To this he replies’*] . 


*mZ, m. lU lo«A.ton,, 96.-Tho governorship there- 

acts not btf resolve but of n e. of Soul over Nature] is from 

through ptoxtmty. . . r , 

its proximity [thereto, — not from its 
resolving to act thereon — ], as is the case with the gem [ — tho 
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load-stone-^in regard to iron. For, if it were alleged that its 
(Soufs) creativeness or its governorship were through a resolve 
(to create or to govern^ then this objection would apply ; — 
but (it is not so — for) by us (S^inkhyas) it is held that the 
SouFs governorship, in the shape of creatorshij), or the like, 
is merely from its proximity (to Nature) — as is the case with 
the (load-stone) gem — for as the gem, the load-stone, is 

attracted by iiHin, merely by proximity, without resolving 
(either to act or to bo acted upon), so by the mere conjunction 
of the primal Soul, Nature is changed into the principle called 
the * Great Ono^ (or Mind — see Aph. Gl). And in this alone 
consists (what wo speak of as) its acting *as creator towards 
that which is superadded to it — and thus it is declared (in 
some one of the Purdnas) — As the iron acts whilst the gem 
(the loadstone) stands void of volition, just so the world is 
created by a deity who is mere Existence. Thus it is that 
• there is in the Soul both agency (seemingly), and non-agency 
(really) : — it is not an agent, inasmuch as it is devoid of voli- 
tion ; and it is an agent, merely through approximation’^ 
to Nature], 

til's H 

/h like manner Embodied Aph. 97.— Jn the caso of individual 
touts do not energize, products also, [the apparent agency] 

of animal souls [is solely through proximity. But then (some 
one may say), if there were no eternal and omniscient ‘ Lord,’ 
then, through the doubt of a blind ifadition (in the absence 
of an intelligently eflcctivc guardianship), the Vedas would 
cease to bo an authority — (a possibility which, of course, can- 
not be ontortainod for an instant). To this he replies”] . 

11 tilc II 

Aph. 98. The declaration of the 

How the Vedat need not ^ , /• i i , 

an^ ^ lord* to authenikate texU or soiise [of the Veda, by 

Brahm& for example], since he knows 
the truth— [ts authoritative evidence. **But then if Soul, by 
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its Staple proximity (to Nature) is an overruler in a secondary 
sense only of the term, ( — as the magnet may be said, in a 
secondaiy sense, to draw the iron, while the conviction is 
entertained that actually, and literally, the iron draws the 
magnet, — ) tften who is the primary (or actual) ovemilcr (in 
the creation of the world) ? In reference to this ho says*^] . 

. II <!L<£ II 

It U it. .kcf> of the !t!>.-Tho internal organ, 

internal organ that ^(ij,ure through its being enlightened thereby 
ajjecit Soul, r • i i i t i \ 

[ — 1 . 0 . by Soul— I IS tlio over-ruler, 
— as is the iron [in respect of the magnet. “ The internal 
organ, i. e. the understanding, is the over-ruler, through its 
fancying itself to bo Soul, (as it does fancy) by reason of its 
being enlightened by the Soul, through its happening to 
reflect itself in (and contemplate itself in) Soul; — ^ just as the * 
iron^ — that is to say — as the attracting iron, though inactive, 
draws (the magnet) in consc(|uenco of its mere proximity,^' 
and so acapiiring magnetism by Magnetic Induction]. 

He now, (having discussed tlio evidence that consists in 
direct perception), gives his definition of an induction fnnu^ 
)ndnnj. 





Aph, 100. — The knowledge of the 
Inference defined. connected [e. g. fire] through per- 

ception of the connection [e. g. of fire with smoke] is infer- 
ence. 


^llliq^ g! SP?! 11 II 

Aph. 101. — Testimony [such aa is 
I’alij restimo.) dojtno'i- gntjtiej to tho name of {■vidcnce— ] 

is a declaration by one worthy [to be believed]. 
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II II 

ny /-i, of Eoi. ^1'’^- I02.-Smce the establishment 
*»<•<? /tape been itere tel of [the existence ofj both [soul and 
nofc-soulj is by means qf evidence, — 
the declaration thereof [i. e. of the kinds of evidence, has 
been hero made. And among these (several kinds*of proof) 
he now describes that one by which especially — viz. by a proof 
which is one kind of inference — Nature and Soul are here to 
be established discriminatively*^]. • 


II H 

The exitience of Soul and Ap//. 103. — The establishment of 

Ealueorgoodfroo, aoatugy. 

[the necessity of axes for cutting, leading us, analogically, to the 
necessity of Senses for perceiving, — which Senses are products of 
Nature ; and, again, that houses, and other structures, exist not 
• for thornselvos, leading us to the conclusion that Nature, which 
is a compound thing, is not designed for itself but for something 
differdnt, viz. Soul. '^But then (some one may say) — since 
Nature is etenuil, and exertion is habitual to her, (and the result 
of her action is the bondage of the Soul,) there should constantly 
bo experience (whether of pleasure or of pain), and hence no 
such thing as thorough emancipation. To this he replies^']. 


II \oS II 

When a is that experience ^Iph- 104.— Experience [whether 
‘^*“^** of pain or pleasure] ends with [the 

discernment of] Tliought— [or Soul, as contradistinguished 
from Nature. By ' Tliought’ is meant Soul. Experience 
(whether of pain or pleasure) ceases on the discerning thereof. 
As Untocedent non-existence,’ though devoid of a beginning, 
( — see Tarkasanijraha <^02) surceases ( — when the thing an- 
tecedently non-existent begins to be—), so eternal Nature 
( — eternal as regards the absence of any beginning — ) con- 
tinues (no further than) till the discernment of the difference 
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The fhiit of the action is 
not always the agent's, i 


(between Nature and Soul) : — so that experience (whether of 
pain or pleasure) does not at all times occur : — such is tlie state 
of the case.” But some one may say — if Nature be a^nt, and 
Soul experiencer, then it must follow ( — whicli seems unrea- 
sonable — ) tliaf another is tho cxperiencer of (the results of) the 
acts done by one ditfercnt. To this Jio replies”]. 

1 1 II 

J/>h. 105. — The experience of the 
fruit OKI// belong even to another than 
the agent, as in the case of food, t\tc., [ — for, as it belongs 

to tho cook to pre|fare the food, ttc., and to one who was not 
tho agent, viz. the master, to enjoy the fruit thereof (— i. o. 
tho fruit of the cook’s actions—), so is the case here.’' But, 
having stated tliis exoti'ric principle, ho next declares his 
own doctrine” on tho point] . 

?Im|: q^RlFR: II |i 

7*hat Soul acts and expert- Aph. lOO. Or [— to gi VO a better 
Ciwes IS an error. • account of the matter than that given 

in Apli. 105 — ], since it is from non-discrirnination that it is 
derived, tho notion that the atjriif [ — soul being mistaken for 
an agent — ] h.as the fi’uit [of the act, is a wrong notion. For 
” the soul is neither an agent nor a patient, but, from tho fact 
that the Great Principle ( — the actual agent — ) is reflected in 
it, there arises tho of its being an agent.” And “it 

is from tho failure to discriihinato between Nature and Soul 
that this takes place, — i. e. that tho com‘oit takes place that 
it is the agrnl that experience’s the fruit;” — whereas tho ac- 
tual agent is Nature, which, being unintelligent, can c.xperi- 
enco neither pain not pleasure], 

n V'o ii 

Soul is really neither agent Aph. 107.— And when tho truth is 
norexperUncer. told, there is neither. [“* When the 

truth is told’ (and discerned), i. e. when, l>y means of evidence’. 
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Nature and Soul are perceived (in their entire distinctness one 
from the other), * there is neither’ — i. e. neither the condition 
(as regards soul) of an agent nor a patient.” 

Having thus discussed (the topic of) evidence, he next 
states the distribution of the object-matter of evidence”] . 


II " 


Wkal i.p^c,ptme under “"‘y “ 

certain circumstances may be object [perceptible] and also [at an- 
mperceptible under others. ,, t i . ji ^ 

other timcj not an object, througli 

there being, in consequence of great distance, &c., a want of 
[conjunction of tho sense with the thing] or [on the other 
hand] an appliance of tho sense [to the thing. To explain 
tho * See,/ and exemplify tho causes that may prevent the con- 
junction, required in order to perception, between the thing 
and tho sonso, wo may remark that — ** it is in consequence of 
groat distance that a bird (flying very high up) in tho sky is 
not perceived : — (then again) in consoqumico of extreme proxi- 
mity tho collyriura located in tho eyo (is not perceived by tho 
oyo itself) : — a thing placed in (tho inside of, or on tho 
opposite side of,) a wall (is not perceived) in consequence of 
tho obstruction : — from distraction of mind the unhappy, or 
other (agitated person), does not perceive the thing that is at 
his side ( — or under his very nose — ) ; — through its subtilty 
an Atom (is not perceived) : — nor is a very small sound when 
overpowered by the sound of a drum ; — and so on.” Now 
” how,” or, for which of tho possible reasons just enumerat- 
ed, — comes tho impcrceptibleness of Nature? In regard 
to this he declares”] . 


The snhtiliy of Nature. 


Aph. 109. — Her [i. e. Nature’s] 
imperceptiblencss arises from her sub- 
tilty, [and by ' subtilty’ is meant the fact of being difficult to 
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Nature, not Atoma. 

investigate, not ( — as a Naiy^yika might perhaps here prefer 
understanding the term—) the consisting of Atoms,— for 
Nature is (not atomic, in the opinion of the Sankhyas, but) 
all-pervasive/' How then (it may bo asked) is (the oxistoiico 
of) Ndlfre detirmioed ? To this he replies^^] . 

11 \Xo II 

Nature inferred from the Aj>h. 110. — [Nature exists] bccauso 
exietence of productions. , existence is gathered from the 

beholding of productions [“ which have the tlireo Qualities/' 
— see Aph. CL, — and the existence of whicli implies a cause, 
to which the name of Nature is given, in which these three 
constituents are held to exist from eternity]. 



Aph. 111. — If [you throw out the 

A douat thrown on the ‘ \ 

existence of Nature by the doubt that] it [ — viz. the CXistonCO of 
contradict tun tf dusentients. . -t . , iiriii 

0 Nature — J is not established, because 
of the contradiction of asscrters [of other views, — the Ntiiyu- 
ylkns asserting that atoms are the cause of the world, and 
the Vrddnftns that Jirahma is the cause, — then ho retorts as 
follows] . 


ITOT II II 

Mutual denials settle no- Aph. 112. — Hut since thus eocll 
[doctrine] is established in the opi- 
nion of each, a [mere unsupported] denial is not [decisive. 

If one side were disproved merely by the dissent of the oppo- 
nent, then (look you) there is dissent against the other side 
too, — so how should it be established ** Well then ( — the 
opponent may say—), let (the inference of) cause from effect 
be granted, how is it that this (cause) is Nature — and nothing 
else ( — such as Atoms, for instance) ? To this he ro| 

0 2 
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f^iN^nnq^ 11 II 

, t .1 Apk 1 13. Because [if we were 

Nature the onlif hypoihe- / 

tit conmient with what up- to infer any other cause than Nature] 
we. should have a cdntradi«||on to 
the threefold [aspect which things really exhibit. For '' if 
the character of cause (of all things around us) belonged to 
Atoms, or the like, then there would be a contradiction to the 
fact of being an aggregate of pleasure, pain, and delusion, 
which is recognisable in the world — because hotliing, we 
hold, can exist in the effect which did not exist in the cause, — 
and pleasure, pain, <fcc., are no properties of Atoms. '' Ho 
next repels the doubt as to whether the production of an effect 
is that of what existed (antecedently) or of what did not 
exist — at least potciiflaUtj — Aph. 1 17.] 

m II 

What never exiM will 114.— The production of what 

never extsf. jg entity, as a man^s horn, docs 

not take plnco. ® 

II 

A product cannot he of A})h. 115.— Because of the rule 

must be some material [of 
which the product may consist. And only when both are 
extant is there from the presence of the cause the presence of 
the effect : — otherwise everywhere, and always, every effect 
might be produced,^' — the presence of the cause being, on the 
supposition, superfluous. “ 'Hiis ho insists upon as follows^^] . 

W II 

Hhe ant/ thinff might occur Aph. 116.— Because every thing 

otangtimantiwKeTe. 

[which it might be if materials could be dispensed with. And 
for the following reason also, he declares, there is no produc- 
tion of what existed not** antecedently] . 



Pmhii-lUm onhj maiiifisMivii. 
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SHIP® II II 

Efdfptf pre-^t potential^ A ph . 1 1 7. — Bccauso it is tlmt whicll 

Ip tn their catues, Competent [to the making of any- 

thing] that nmkea what is possible [as a product of it. '' For 
the being the material (of any future product) is nothing else 
than thef fact of (being it poicntlaU\jf i. e. of) having the 
power to be the product; and this power is notliing else tlian 
the product's condition as that of wdiat has not yet come to 
pass ; — therefore, since * that which has tlie power, ^ vi/.., the 
cause, makes the product which is ‘ cajinble^ (of being made 
out of it), it is not\)f any nononiUij that the ])roduction t 4 ikes 
place but of an entity — whose antecedently was pom- 

hilitij ] . 


II II 

The product ie nothing llS.—And bccaUSO it [— th(« 

eUe than the cause. product — ] is [nothing elso than] the 

cause [in the shape of the product] . 

51 uft II II 


AAouUMheriUtM 1 19— If [it 1)0 alleged that] 

M can he Saul to beeume. tllOrC is nO possibility of that liirimi- 

inff, which already lx — [then the answer will be found in the 
next aphorism] . 



« , . , . . Anh. 120. — Nay, [ — do not argue 

/(Ration, and *0 of the oppo- that what ix cannot hreonWf — for] the 
employment and the non-ernploymont 
[of the term 'production^] are occasioned by the 'mnnlfi‘xittlion 
[or non-manifestation of what is spoken of as produced or not, 
" As the whiteness of white cloth which had become dirty is 
brought manifestly out by means of washing, &c., so, by the 
operation of the potter is the pot brought into rnanifestness ; 
— whereas, on the blow of a mallet, it becomes hidden,'^ and 
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no longer appears as a pot, ^^And ^ manifestation’ (is no 
fiction of ours, for it) is seen ;-^for example, that of oil, from 
sesamum-seeds, by pressure; of milk, from the cow, by milk- 
ing; of the statue, that resided in the midst of the stone, by 
the operation of the sculptor; of shelled rice frocn rice in the 
husk, by threshing ; &c.” And " therefore the employment 
or non-employment of the term the production of 'an effect 
are dependent on manifesiation — dependent on the manifesta- 
tion of the effect : — that is to say, — the employment of the 
term production is in consequence of the manifestation (of 
what is spoken of as produced), and the non-employment of 
tlio term production is in consequence of there being no mani- 
festation (of that which is therefore not spoken of as pro- 
duced), — but (the employment of the term production is) not 
in conseciuonco of that becoming an entity which was not an 
entity/^ But if (the employment of the term) production is 
, occasioned by (the fact of) munifestation, by what is occasion- 
ed the employment of the term destruction ? To this ho re- 
plies”]. ^ 

II II 

is meant hyde, true. Aidi. 121.— Destruction [of any 

thing] is the resolution [of the thing 
spoken of as destroyed,] into the cause [from which it wa” 
produced, as when, by the blow of a mallet, a jar is resolved 
into Its cause,— i. o. into the particles of clay which constituted 
the jar. But some one may say — i{ there were only a reso- 
lution (of a product into that from which it arose), a resur- 
rection (or TToAtyycwaia) of it might bo socn, and this is 
not seen well (—wo reply—) it is not seen by blockheads, 
but it /.s seen by those who can discriminate. For example, 
when thread is destroyed, it is changed into the shape of earth 
(—as when burned to ashes) :— and the earth is changed into 
the shape 6i' a cotton-tree ;andthis (successively) changes iutotho 
shape of ilower, fruit, and thread (spun again from the fruit of the 
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cotton-pl&nt). So is it with all entities/* Bat ^^pray — (some 
one may ask) — is this manifestation (that you speak of under 
Aph. 119) something real, or something not real ? If it be some- 
thing real (and which, therefore, never anywhere ceases to bo) 
then all effects (during this constant manifestation) ought con- 
stantly to^be po'ccivvd ; and if it bo not real, then there would 
bo a non-existence of all products [in the absence of all mani- 
festation. Manifestation, therefore, must bo something mil 
and] there must bo [in order to give rise to it] another mani- 
festation, and of this another, [ — seeing that a manifi'station 
can be the result of nothing else than a manifestation, — on 
the principle that an effect consists of neither more nor less 
than its cause], and thus wo have a regressus in infinitum. To 
this ho replies.’^ 

II 

ffom mmifMMion man 122.— You aro to understand 

successively, US is tllO CIWO witll 
seed and plant, [— manifestation may gciiorato uianifostation 
from eternity to eternity. Bo it so, that there aro thousands 
of manifestations, still there is no fault, for there is no starting 
point, — as is the case with seed and plant,^^ — which people 
may suppose to have served from eternity as sources one to 
another reciprocally] . 

II II 

The objection* to the theory 123.— Or, [at all ovonts, our 

of mamfettaiion retorted. theory of * manifestation' is as] blame- 

less as [your theory of] ' production' ; — [for let us ask, " pray 
— is production produced, or is it not ? If it is produced, then 
of this (production of production) there must be production ; 
— so that there is aregressus in infinitumf (such as you allege 
against oiir theory). If it be not produced, then, pray is this 
because it is un-rcaJ, or because it is eternal ? If because it 
is un-real, then production never is at all, so tliat it should 
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never be perceived^ (as you allege that it is). Again, if (pro- 
duction is not something produced) because it is eternal, then 
there should be at all times the production of (all possible) 
effects, — (which you will scarcely pretend is the case). Again, 
if you say, — since ' production' itself conmts of production, 
what need of supposing an ulterior production (of produc- 
tion) ? — then, in like manner, (I ask,) — since ^ manifestation' 
itself couslaU of manifestation, what need of supposing an 
ulterior manifestation (of manifestation) ? The view which 
you hold on this point is (nin^ also," — and thus every objection 
stated or hinted under Aph. 121., is capable of being retorted]. 



The eharadm common to 12-t.— [A product of UaturO 

allproJucl,. J,] 

un-oternal, mutable, not 

• all-pervading, multitudinous, dependent, mergent. 

a. ^ Caused' — i. e. having a cause. * Un-eternal,' — i. e. de- 
structible. ^ Not all-pervading,' i. o. not present everywhere. 
* Mutable' — i. o. distinguished by the act of leaving (one form) 
and assuming (another form). It (the soul) leaves the body it 
had assumed, (and probably takes another) ; and bodies, Ac., 
move (ami are mutable, as is notorious). ‘ Multitudinous' — i. 
e., in consec|ueneo of tho distinction of souls, ( — each man 
— 0 . g. having a separate body. * Dependent' — i. o. on its 
cause. Mergent, — that is to say, it (i. e. each product, in due 
time,) is resolved into that from which it originated. But 
some one may say — ” if realities bo the tweuty-tive (which tho 
Saukhyas enumerate — seo Aph. GO — and no more), pray, are 
such common operations as knowing, enjoying, Ac., ab.solutely 
Hofltiinj ? — (if you say that they are so) then you give up what 
you — ill order to save a hypothesi.s, with which that which 
you see is irrecoiiciluolo. To this he replies."] 



Quiilitiefi tn the Nydija and SankJif/ti. 


aw^siRT 11 

n.q,Mili!» of^hf yqi. -*/'''• I-'-.— 'I’lioro is tlio ostiiblisli- 

are tainted tn iheienn nioiifc of thc'se, 1 2 !■ ‘Qualities’ of tlio 
Nature. _ ’ / 

wliirli you f’lriey that, we do 
not rocof»‘niso ])ec‘aiiso we do not explicitly eiiuinerato lliein,] 
oithc’i* hy r('as(>n tJiat tlii'se ordinary (pialitii's [ — as eontradis- 
tin^iiislu'd from the thi'rr Qualities of the Sankhyu — J are in 
reality nothini^ dillerent ; or [ — to put it in unotluM- point of 
view — ] because they are liinted hy [tlui term] Nature [ — in 
which, like our own thna* Qmdities, tiny are implied]. 

11 II 

The characters common to 12t). ()|l)ot)l [Nutut 0 Ulld her 

lint are and her products. products] the fact that they consist 

of the thia'O Qualities and that they are irrational — [is the 
common property]. 

In chat the three quail- -W'- 127.— Th(‘ Qiialitus dilfer in 
iiesdijftr. character, mutually, by phrisaiituess, 

uiipleasantiiess, lassitude, t'v ; , [in winch forms severally the 
Qualiti(‘s present themselve>]. 

II II 

In ivhat respects the qua- Ajdi. 1 28.— Tlirou^di lii^dituess and 
lit.es apree as iccll as d,j/er. Qualities mutually 

ai,n’C0 and ditfer ; [— i. (a “throu^dithe char.icters of I/i^dit- 
ne^s, liestlessness, and ireavincs^, — the Qualities dith.T, Their 
ii'jn ciuidf is through what is hinted by the expre^.'^ion ‘ and 
otlier.’ And this consists in their mutually predominating^ 
(one over the other from time to time), protlucin;^^ each other, 
consorting together, and being reciprocally pn-seiit (—tin* 
one in the other—), for tlie sake of the souk” “ iiy the ex- 


11 
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pression (—in Aph. 124—) ‘caused/ &c., it was declared that 
the ‘ Great one/ or Mind, &c., are Produels. He states the 
proof of this]. •vt 

II II 

rrc<^i^ai Mini. t!,ey See other 

products, than both [Soul and ^Nature — the only 

two uncaused entities—], Mind, and the rest, ore products, as 
is the case with a jar or the like. [“He states another 
reason/’] 

II 

ApL 1^30. — Because of their mea- 
A second proof, [which is a limited one, Mind 

and the rest are products ; whereas the only two that arc un- 
caused, viz. Nature and Soul, are unlimited] . 

II II 

A])h, 131. — Because they conform 
A third proof Nature. Mind and the rest are 

products, because they will (follow and) correspond with 
Nature, i. o., because the Qualities of Nature are seen in all 
things and it is a maxim that what is in the effect was deriv- 
ed from the cause, and implies the cause] . 

II II 

A^h, 132. — And, finally, because it 
is through the power [of the cause 
alone, that the product can do aught, as a chain restrains an 
elephant only by the force of the iron that it is made of] . 

^ II II 

CoKwr.. proo/ of <*« "‘I/’*- — 0" fho quitting there- 

***"^* of [ — quitting the condition of pro- 

duct — ], there is Nature or Soul, [into one or other of whicli 
the product must needs have resolved itself. Product or 
not-product, — sii^h is the pair of alternatives. ^ On the quitting 


A fourth proof 
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thereof/ — e. when Mind and the rest quit the condition of 
product, — Mind and the rest (of necessity) enter into Nature 
or Soul,^^ — these two alone being not-products. But perhaps 
some one may say Mind and the rest may exist quite inde- 
pendently of the pair of alternatives (just mentioned). In 
regard to this he declares as follows**] . 

mnda«da,r«tKMnot^ 134.-If tliey wcro other thaa 

be at all, if neither product* these two they wouUl bo Void [ — soo- 
nor not-product. . , . • 

ing that there is notlnng selt-existont 

besides Soul and Nature. Well now, (some one may say,) 

why should it bo under the character of a product that Mind 

and the rest are a sign of (there being such a principle as) 

nature ? They may bo (more properly said to bo) a sign 

merely in virtue of their not occurring apart from it. To this 

he replies**] . 

II II 

What liud of cau^ei can Ido. — The causo is iufeiTcd 

be inferred fo,n their rfreU. 

ture and her products — ], because it accompanies it. That 
(other relation, other than that of material and jiroduct, wliicdi 
you would make out to exist between Nature and Mind,) may 
indeed be where the nature (or essence) of the causo is not seen 
in the elfect, as (is the case with) the inference —from the rising 
of the moon— that the sea is .swollen (into full tide, — rising, with 
maternal affection, towards her son who was produced from 
her bosom on the occasion of the celebrated Cliurning of the 
Ocean. Though the swelling of the tide does not occur ‘apart 
from* the rising of the moon, yet here the causo — moon-riso 
— is not seen in the effect — tide ; and consequently, though 
wo infer tho effect from the cau.se, tho causo could not have 
been inferred from the effect). But in the pre.sent case, since 
we see in Mind and the rest, tho characters of Nature, tho 

H 2 • 
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cause is inferred from the effect. 'Because it accompaniea 
it^— i. e. because, in Mind and the rest, we see the properties 
of Nature,^' i. e. Nature herself actually present, as we see 
the clay which is the cause of a jar actually present in the jar. 
But it may still be objected, — " if it be thus, then let that prin- 
ciple itself — the ' Great one,' or Mind, — be the cause of the 
world : — what need of Nature ? To this he replies"] . 

II II 

JIow Mind must have an Ayh. 136. — The undiscrete, [Nature, 
antecedent. must bc inferred] from its [discrete 

and dissoluble] effect, [Mind], in which ar-e the three Qualities, 
[which constitute Nature. " ' It goes to dissolution' — such is 
the import of the term limjay hero rendered ' effect.' From 
that (dissoluble effect), — viz. the ' Great' principle, or Mind, 

' — in which are the three Qualities, Nature must bo inferred. 
And that the 'Great' principle, in the shape of ascertainment 
(or distinct intellection), is limited (or discrete), ainf perishable 
is ostabliBhod by direct observation. Therefore ( — i. o. since 
Mind, being perishable, must bo resolvable into something else,) 
we infer that into which it is re.solvable," — in other words its 
'cause,' — hero analogously termed linginy since 'effect' had 
been termed Unga, " But then, (some one may say,) still some- 
thing quite different may be the cause (of all things) what 
,nced of this Nature of yours ? In regard to this ho remarks 
as follows"]. 

Why Nature^ and nothing Aph, 137. — There is no denying 
««( U (*. n,.i ^ all. [-Nature-] is because of ita 

effects ; [ — for, " is the cause of this (world) a product or not 
a product ? If it were a product, then, the same being (with 
equal prop\^ety to be assumed to bo) the case with it« cause, 
there would be a regres^us in infinituMa If effects be from any 
root ( — to which there is nothing antecedent — ), then thu is 
that" to which we give the name of Nature]. 



The SbuL 


5 




It it not from any effect 
that Soul it inferred. 


Aph, 138. — [Tlie relation of causi 
• and effect is] not [alleged as] thi 

means of establishing [tlio existence of Soul], because, as is tin 
case with [the disputed term] ‘ merit,' there is no dispute aboui 
there being such a kind of thing, [fliough what kind of thin^ 
{if matter of dispute. “ The dispute is (not as to Soul's bring 
but) as to its peculiarity (of being), — us (whether it bo) multi' 
tudinous or sole, all -pervading or not all-pervading, and so forth 
Just as in every (philosophical system or) theory there is nc 
dispute as to (there being something to which may bo applied the 
term) ^ merit' fdhannaj, for the difference of o})inion has regard 
to the particular kind" of thing, — such as sacrifices according tc 
the !Mfmi1nsa creed, or good works according to the Nyilya,— 
which shall be held to involve 'merit.' But som6 one may 
say — " Souls are nothing else than the body and its organs, (fee. ; 
— what need of imagining anything else ? To this ho replies"], 

ii u 

, Aph. 130. — Soul is somcthinc: else 

Materialum tcouted, ® 

than the body, <fec. 


II ^8® II 

The ditcerpfihlt it tuiter^ Aph, 140. — Because that which is 

vient to the iuditcerplible, 

combined [and is therefor© discerp- 
tible,] is for the sake of some othdr [nof discerptible. " And 
that which is discerptible is intended for something else that 
is indiscerptiblo. If it were intended for something else tliat 
is discerptible, there would be a regressus in infinitum ; combin- 
edness ( — involving discerptibleness — ) exists occultly in Na- 
ture as well as the rest, because, othonvise, discerptibleness 
would not prove discoverable in the products thereof"] . 
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Aph. 141. — [And Soul is something 
else than the body, &c.], because thero 
is [in Soul] the reverse of the three Qualities, ^&c. [ — i. e., 
because they aro not seen in it”] . 


Soul presenti no tpmptom 
of being material. 


II II 


Another proof that eoul it 
not material. 


Aph. 142. — And [Soul is not mate- 
rial] because of* its superintendence 
[over Nature. For a superintendent is an intelligent being, 
and Nature is unintelligent.”] ** 




II II 

Aph. 143. — And [Soul is not mate- 
Anothcf proof. because of its being the ex- 

poriencer. • [^^ Tt is Nature that is experienced ; — the experi- 
cncer is Soul. Although Soul, from its being unchangeably 
the sanio, is not (really) an experiencer, still the assertion (in 
the aphorism) is made because of the fact that the reflection 
of the Intellect befals it,” — and thus makes it seem as if it ex- 
perienced : — see Aph. 58. Well, efforts aro engaged in for tho 
sake of Liberation. Pray, is this (for tho benefit) of the Soul 
or of Nature,” — since Nature, in tho shape of ^lind, is, it 
seems, tho experiencer?] 




M, not s<a*r.,u V'- l O.— [It is for Soul anJ not 
liberation wanted. fQr Nature,] because the exertions are 

with a view to isolation [from all qualities, — a condition to 
which Soul is competent, but Nature not. For “ the very 
essence of Nature cannot depart from it (so as to leave it in the 
state of absolute solitary isolation contemplated,) for the three 
Qualities aro its very essence, (tho departure of which from it 
would leave nothing behind) ; and because it would thus prove 
to bo not eternal (—while in reality it is eternal.) The isola- 
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tion il-aivaJya) of that al4e is possible of which the qualities 
are reflectional (and not constitutive-see Aph. 68—) and that 
is Soul”]. 

II ^8^11 


mm.t«r,ofth,soui. Since %ht does not per- 

• tain to tho unintelligent, light, [which 

must pertain to something or other, is tho essence of tho Soul, 
which, self-manifesting, manifests whatever else is manifest. 

** It is a settled point that tho unintelligent is not a light-— 
(it is not self-manifesting). If Soul also were unintelligent 
(—as the Naiyfiyikas hold it to bo in a re— knowledge 
being by them regarded not as its csseuco or substratum but 
as one of its qualitwfi--), then there would need to be another 
light for and, os tho simpler theory, let Soul itself consist 
essentially of light. “ And there is scripture (in support 
of this view for example tho two following texts from tho 
Vnlunldnuvjaka IJimnitih(ul) : — ' Wherewith shall one distin- * 
guish that wherewith one distinguishes all this (world)?' 

' Wherewith shall one take cognizance of tho cognizor V " 
But the Naiyayika may urge— '' Soul bo unintelligent 
[in its substance], but having Intelligence as its attribute. 
Thcrchy it manifests nil things, but it is not essentially intelli- 
gence. To this he replies"]. 


f^l |l ^8^ II 


Soul has no quality, 

is without quality, 
tion to Scripture" 


• Aph. 1 40. — It [Soul] has not In- 
telligence as its attribute, because it 
['' He declarers that there is a contnidic- 
in tho view which lie is contending against.] 


^ n ^ 8« ii 


Scripture hiyher evidence — There is DO denial [to 

than emppoeed ttUtutiom, j|jQ allowed] of what is established by 

Scripture, because the [supposed] evidence of intuition for this 
[i* e. for the existence of qualities in the Soul] is confuted [by 
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the scriptural declaration of the contrary. ** The text — * For 
this Soul is un-corapanioned/ &c., would be confuted if there 
wore any annexation of qualities'^ to Soul ; — and the notion of 
confuting Scripture is not to be entertained for a moment] . 

II II " 

Aph. 148. — [If soul were nnintelli- 
it would not be witness [of its 
own comfort] in profound [and dream- 
less] sleep, &c. ['' But that this is not the* case (may be infer- 
red) from the phenomenon that * I slept phasantlij, &c/ By 
the ' &c/ (in the aphorism) dreaming is ‘included." '' The 
Veddntins say that ^ soul is O7io only'; and so, again, ' For 
Soul is eternal, omnipresent, changeless, void of blemish 
' Being one (only), it is divided (into a seeming multitude) by 
Nature fsUihti ) — i. o. — Illusion (mnydjf — but not through its 
^ own essence, (—to which there does not belong multiplicity).' 
In regard to this lie says as follows."] 

5PIH|^3R^ri: II 

Aph. 140. — From the several allot- 
^ of birth, &c., a multiplicity of 

souls [is to bo inferred. “ If soul 
were ono only, then when ono is born, all would bo born, 
&c."]. 

n \H? II 

Aph. 150. — [Tlie Vedautins say 
‘•*“^3 being » difftTcnce in its 

investments, moreover, multiplicity 
attaches [seemingly] to the ono [Soul] , as is the case with 
Space by reason of jars, &c., [which mark out the spaces that 
they occupy. But the argument, though partially stating a 
truth, does not prove the non-plurality of Soul. “ As Space 
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is one, (and yet) in conseqoenoe of the differenoe of adjuncts, 
•—jars, Ac. — ^ifhen the jar is destroyed, it is (familiarly) said 
‘ the jar’s space is destroyed’ — (for there then no longer exists 
a ma/rked out by the jar J so also, on the h 3 rpothe 6 i 8 of 
there being but one Soul, since there is a difference of cor. 
poreal linutation,' on the destruction thereof (— i. e. of the 
limitation occasioned by any particular human body — ), it is 
merely a way of talking (to say) ' The soul has perished.’ 
(This indeed is so far true that there is really no perishing of 
the soul, but then it is true) also on the hypothesis that there 
are many souls j (and it must be true,) otherwise, since soul is 
eternal ( — without beginning or end — as both parties agree — ), 
how could there be the appointment of birth and death ?”] 

A ph, 151 . — The investment is differ- 
ent [ — according to the Ved^ntins — ], 
but not that to which this belongs 
[ — and the absurd consequences of such an opinion will bo 
seen. * The investment is different’ — (—there are diverse 
bodies, of John, Thomas, Ac.) ; ‘ that to which this belongs* 
— i. e. that (Soul) to which this investment (of body in all its 
multiplicity) belongs,’ is not different ( — but is one only — ) ; 
such is the meaning. And (now consider), in consequence 
of the destruction of one thing, we are not to speak os if there 
urere the destruction of something else, — because this (if it 
(vere evidence of a thing’s being destroyed) would present 
itself where it ought not— '(the destruction of Dovadatta e. g. 
presenting itself as a fact when we are considering the case 
>f Yajnaiitta, who is not for that reason to be assumed to 
be dead); — and on the hypothesis that Soul is one, the 
■fact that the Vedinta makes an) imputation of inconsistent 
X)nditions is quite evident, since Bondage and Liberation do 
lot (and cannot) belong (simultaneously) to one. But the 
x)njunctiou and (simultaneous) non-conjunction of the sky 
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(or space) with emokoj $c., (of which the Veddntin may seek 
to avail himself as an ilinstrationj are no^ contradictory, for 
Conjunction is not pervasion f (-^whereas, on the other hand, 
it would be nonsense to speak of Bondage as affecting one 
portion of a monad, and Liberation affecting another portion, 
as a monkey may be in conjunction with h branch of a tree 
without being in conjunction with the stem], 

5! II II 

TU Ufr.. fron> 152.-Thu3 [-i. 6. by taking 

the charge of ahaurdity to the S^nkhya view — ] there is no im- 
whieh the Veddnla ia open. _ ij*. j-x* 

putation of contradictory conditions 
to [a Soul supposed to bo] everywhere present as ,(u<R [infinite- 
ly extended monad. “ But (the— Veddntin may contend)— we 
ser the condition of another attributed even to one quite 
different, as— o. g.— Nature’s character as an agent (is attri- 
buted) to soul — which is one other (than Nature). To this 
ho replies”] . 

II ^<4^5 II 

Aph. 153. — Even though there bo 

Imputation ia not proof . x j x n xi 

[imputed to feoulj the possession oi 
the condition of another, this [—that it really possesses 
such—] is not established by the imputation, because it 
[Soul] is om [absolutely simple unqualified entity. The no- 
tion ** that Soul is an agent is a mistake, because, that Soul is 
not an agent is true, and the imputation (of agency to Soul) 
is not true, and the combination of the true and the untrue 
is not real.” But (the Veddntin may say)— then thus there 
will be an opposition to the scripture,— for according to that 
— ‘ Bmhma is one without a second ; — there is nothing here 
diverse ; — death after death does he ( — deluded man — ) obtain 
who here sees as it were a multiplicity.’ To this he replies”]. 
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ail l i^WW II \i8 II 

’ M- IM.— There is no opposition 

mr^utp$okinffo/itffene- |;q jjJjq gcriptures [declaratory] of the 
• non-duality [of Soul], because the 

referbnfce [in such texts] is to the genus [or to Soul in fjeneral. 
** By gent^ we mean sameness, the fact of being of the same 
nature ; — anil it is' to this alone that the texts about the non- 
duality [of Soul] have reference. It is not the indivisibloness 
(of Soul, — meaning its indivisiblenesa the impossibility 

that there should be more souls than one, — that is meant in 
such texts — ) because there is no motive*^ for viewing Soul as 
fhuH indivisible. ''But then ( — the Vod^ntin may rejoin — ) 
Bondage and Liberation are just as incompatible in any single 
soul, on the theory of him who assorts that souls are many, 
(and that each is at once bound and free). To this ho ro- 
plies^^] . 

II II 

Aph, 155. — Of him [i. o, of that 

The compaiibiliit/ of Bond’ |jy ^hom tho causc of Bondage 

<fge and Freedom. ^ ^ ^ 

is known, there is that condition [of 
isolation, or entire liberation], by the perception [of tho fact 
that Nature and soul are distinct, and that he really was not 
bound even when ho seemed to bo so. Tho soul in Bondage 
which is no real bondage, may bo typified by Don Quixote 
hanging in tho dark from 'the ledge of a supposed enormous 
precipice, and bound to hold on for his life, from not knowing 
that his toes were within six inches of the ground. W ell, 
rejoins the*Vedintin, " Bondage (—as you justly observe—) is 
dependent on non-perception (of the truth), and is not real 
it is a maxim that non-perception is removed by perception • 
and, on this showing, we see the (force of tho) reasoning on 
the hypothesis that soul is one, but not on that of Soul's being 
multitudinous. To this he replies".] 


1 
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ti II 

Aph, lb6. — Nay — ^because the blind 
Sijeereth the V$AMn. . ^ J ,, , , . 

do not see can those that have tneur 

eyesight not perceive? ["There are many arguments (in 

support of the view) of those who assert that souls are many/' 

though you do not see them.] 

II ty.'s ii 

Aph. 157. — Vdmadeva, as well as 
others, has bedh liberated, [if we are 
to believe the scriptures, therefore] 
non-duality is not [asserted in the same scx^ptures in the Yed^n- 
tie sense. " In the Purdnas, &c., we hear ^ Vdmadeva has been 
liberated,' * Suka has been liberated,' and so on. If Soul were 
one, since the liberation of all would take place on the libera- 
tion of one, the scriptural mention of a diversity (of separate 
and successive liberations) would be self-contradictory." But 
the Vodintin may rejoin— on the theory that Souls are 
many, — since the world has been from eternity, and from time 
to time some one or other is liberated, so, by degrees all 
having been liberated, there should be a universal void: — 
but on the theory that Soul is one, Liberation is merely tho 
departure of an adjunct," — which, the Veddntin flatters him- 
self, does not involve the inconsistency which he objects to 
the Sankhya. To this he replies.] 

II II 


At it hoi httn, to wiU bt. 


Aph, 158. — Though it [ — the 

world — ] has been from eternity, 
since there, up to this day, has not been [an entire emptying 
of the world], the future also [may be inferentially expected 
to be] thus [as it has been heretofore. " Though the world 
has been from eternity, since up to this day we have not seen 
it become a void, there is no proof (in support) of the view 
that there will be Liberation" of aU Souls so as to leave a void] . 



Plurality of 8ouU is Siriptme Dodrim, 


, 01 


n ^i«s. ii 

r»tf ttr 0 M ^ mmidane -4P^* lOO.—As noW [things OTO, 
thiti^i wiiljlow onjbr «w. j everywhere [will they continue to 

go on I — henc^ there will be] no absolute cutting short [of 
the course of mundane things. “ Since souls are (in number) 
without ehd, though Liberation successively take place, there 
will not be (as a necessary consequence) a cutting short of 
the world. As now, so every where, — i. e. in time to come 
also, — there will be Liberation, but not therefore an absolute 
cutting short (of the world), since of this the on>flowing isi 
eternal/* Moreover, *'onthe theory also that Liberation is 
the departure of an adjunct we should find a universal void,— 
so that the doubt is alike (in the application to either view) , 
Just as there might be an end of all things on the successivo 
liberation of many souls, so since all adjuncts would cease 
when (the fruit of) works ( — this fruit being in the shape of • 
Soul*s association with body as its adjunct — ) came to an end, 
the world would become the void,** on the Veddnta theory 
as well as on the Sfinkhya one. If the Ved4ntin says there 
will not be a void, because adjuncts are (in number) endless ; 
then it is the same on the theory that Souls are many too 
for while those get liberated who become knowing (in regard 
to the fact that Nature and Soul are different), there will not 
be a void, because there is everlastingly no end of multitudes 
of souls in the universe.** . But some one may ask — " is Soul 
essentmlly bound or free ? If (essentially) bound, then, since 
its essence cannot depart, there is no Liberation for if it 
(the essence) departed, then it (Soul) would (cease with the 
cessation of its essence and) not be eternal. If (on the other 
hand, you reply that it is essentially) free, then meditation, 
and the like, (which you prescribe for the attainment of liber- 
ation) is unmeaning. To this ho replies.**] 
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^ f, Apk IdO.— 9t [Sbrtl] is altogether 

Soul ti evefjVeOf though tt ^ ^ r 

mag teem bound in aU torts free, [but seemingly] multiform [or 

different in appearance from a free 
thing, through a delusive semblance of being bound. ** It 
is not bound, nor is it liberated, but it is ever free ; jjsee Aph. 
19). But the destruction of ignorance (as to its actual free- 
dom) is effected by meditation, &c.,” which are therefore not 
unmeaning, as alleged under Aph. 159. ''It has been de- 
clared that Soul is a witness. Since it is a witness ( — some, 
one may object — ) even when it has attained to discriminating 
(between Nature and Soul), there is no I/iberation, — (Soul, on 
this showing, being not an absolutely simple entity but some- 
thing combined with the character of a spectator or witness.) 
To this he replies.^^] 

II II 

Aph. 161. — It [Soul] is a witness 

HoiP Soul it a spectator, . , .. 

through its connection with sense- 

organs [ — which quit it on Liberation], 

IsRsmiRWill ^^^11 

Aph, 162. — [Tho nature of Soul 

The real condition of Soul, . . p i 

is] constant freedom, [ — “that is to 

say, it is positively always devoid of the Bondage called Pain, 

because Pain, and tho rest, are modifications of Understand- 

— which is a modification of Nature, from which Soul 

is really distinct] . 

II II 

Aph, 163. — And finally [the nature 
SouVt tndiferenee. indifference [to Pain 

and Pleasure alike. "By 'indifference' is meant inaction." 
But some one may say — " the fact of Soul's being an agent 
is declared in Scripture how is this (—if, as you say, it 
be not an agent) ? To this he replies] . 
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The real eandUwn of Soul ’ 
ffow Souij which u noi an Aph. 164,— Its [—SouPs— fancy ol^ 

affwU^UjfcispoAeno/assuch. ^ 

mity of Inteflect, from the proximity of Intellect, Its 
* being an agent* — i. e. its, SouFs, fancy of being an agent, 
is 'from the proximity of Intellect,*— i. o. from the influence 
of Nature,** — see Aph. 19 — of which Intellect — see Aph. GJ— 
is a modi^cation. " The repetition of the expression ' from 
the proximity of Intellect* is meant to show that wo hayo 
reached the conclusion for thus do we see (practised) in tho 
scriptures,** — e. g. Vhere it is said in tho Veda—" Soul is to 
bo known, it is to bo discriminatod from Nature : thus it does 
not come again, it does not como again,** So much, for 
the First Book — that on tho (topics or) object-matter (of the • 
Sdnkhya system).**] 
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BOOK II. 


Intbobuction. 

["The object-matter (of the Institnte) has been set forth 
(in B. I.). Now, in order to prove that ilt is not the Soul that 
undergoes the alterations (observabie in the course of things), 
he will tell diffusely in the Second Book tow the creation is 
formed out of the Primal Principle. There too the nature of 
the products of Nature is to be declared fully, with a view to 
the very clear discrimination of Soul from these. Therefore, 
according to the verses ; — " Whoso rightly knows its changes, 
• and the Primal Agent [Nature], and Soul the eternal, ho, 
thirsting no more, is emancipated,*^ — we remark that, with 
roforenco to the character, &c., of Emancipation, all the throe 
(things mentioned in these verses) require to be known. And 
here, in the first place, with advertence to the consideration 
that if Nature, which is unintelligent, were to create without 
a motive, wo should find even the emancipated one bound^ 
he states the motive for the creation of the world.] 

Aph, 1. — Of Nature [the acroncy. 

Tk« motive for crtaium, i 

or the becoming a maker, is] for the 
emancipation of what is [really, though not apparently] eman- 
cipated, or else for [the removal of] itself. [" The expression 
* the becoming a maker’ is borrowed from the last aphorism 
of the preceding Book. Nature makes the world for the 
sake of removing the pain, which is really a shadow, belong- 
ing to the Soul which is in its vei 7 nature free from the bonds 
of pain,— or ( — to explain it otherwise — ) for the sake of 
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remoTing pain (connected) by means of but a shadowy link j 
or (on the other hand) it is 'for the sake of itself/— that is 
to say, for the sake of removing the actually real pain (which 
consists) of itself/" '' Although experience (of good and ill) 
also, as well as Emancipation, is a motive for creation, yet 
Emancipation alone is mentioned, inasmuch as it is the princi- 
pal one/" But then if creation were for the sake of Eman- 
cipation, then, since Emancipation might take place through 
creation once for all, there would not be creation again and 
again :—ta which ho replies/"] 

II ^ II 

tion] is [only] of him that is devoid 
of passion, emancipation does not take place through creation 
once for all, but it is (the lot only) of him that has been 
extremely tormented many times by the various pain of birth, 
death, sickness, &c. ; and therefore (successive creation goes 
on) because Emancipation actually occurs in the case only of 
him in whom complete dispassion luis arisen through the 
knowledge of the distinctness of Nature and Soul ; — such is 
the moaning/’ '"Ho tells the reason why dispassion doe« 
not take place through creation once for all/"] 

Force of the foregoing Aph, 3 . It IS not cfiectod by the 
mere hearing, because of the forcible- 
ness of the impressions from eternity. [" Even the hearing 
(of scripture, in which the distinctness of Nature from Soul 
is enounced,) comes ( — not to all alike, but only — ) through 
the merit of acts done in many births (or successive lives). 
Even then, dispassion is not established through the mere 
hearing, but through direct cognition ; and direct cognition 
does not take place suddenly, because of the forcibleilbss of 
false impressions that have existed from eternity, — but (th» 
required direct cognition takes place) through the completion 
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of Concentmtion, and there is an abundance of obstacles to 
Concentration ( — see Yoga Aphorisms, B. II.) ; — therefore 
only after many births does dispassion and Emancipation take 
place at any time of any one at all: — such is the meaning. 
He states another reason for the continuous flow of creation.”] 

Another reaeon for conti- 4.— Or as people have sever- 

nuoue creation. many dependent [on them, as 

wife, children, &c., so also the Qualities, have to emanci- 
j)ate innumerable Souls severally. . Therefore, however many 
Souls may have been emancipated, the' on-flow of creation 
takes place for the emancipation of other Souls, — for Souls are 
(in number) without end.” ‘‘But why is it asserted that 
Nature alorfe creates, when, by the text ‘ From that or this 
Soul, proceeded the Ether,' &c., it is proved that Soxd also 
creates ? To this ho replies.”] 

11 y, II 

. Ailh. 5. — And since it [the charac- 

Nature^ not Soul, createe. , ^ 

• ter of creator] belongs really to 

Nature, it follows that it is fictitiously attributed to Soul. 
[“ But how is it laid down that Nature’s crealiveness is real, 
since we are told (in scripture) that creation is on a level 
with a dream ? To this he replies.”] 


II ^ 


ne reality ,f yatore'e 6.— Sinco it is provcd from 

matmneee. products, [“ for j)ro(h(cfH are real, 

inasmuch as they produce impressions and exhibit acts.” The 
reality of external things is established here just as it is by 
Locke, who says “ I think God has given me assurance enough 
as to tho existence of things without me ; since by their 
different application I can produce in myself both pleasure 
mui pain farthajf which is one great concernment of my 
present state,” These e:(isting products being admitted, the 
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Sdnkhya argues that they most have a cause ; — and, as this 
cause means neither more nor less than something creative, 
whatever proves the existence of the cause, proves, at the 
same time, its creative character] . 




„„ , 7. — The rule is with reference 

to one knowing, — just as escape fi*om 
a thorn, [ — for “ as one and the same thorn is not a cause of 
pain just to him who, *beiug * one knowing,' i. e., aware of it, 
escapes from that same, hut actually is so in respect of othersj 
— so Nature also is escaped just by ‘one knowing,' — one 
aware, — one who has accomplished the matter ; — ^just to him 
does it not consist of pain ; but to others, who are itot know- 
ing, it actually is a cause of pain j— such is tho 'rule,'— 
meaning the distribution." 


Soul not creative, though Aph, 8. — Plvoil though there bo COll- 
aeeociated u^itk u^hat i, to, junction [of Soul] with the other [viz. 

Nature], tiiis [power of giving rise to products] does not 
exist in it [Soul] immediately,— just like tho burning action 
of iron. [" Even though there be conjunction with Nature, 
there belongs to Soul no creativeness ' immediately,' i. e., 
directly. An illustration of this i^, * like the burning action 
of iron' : — as iron does not« possess directly a burning power, 
but this is only fictitiously attributed to it, being through tlie 
fire conjoined with it ; — such is tho meaning. JJut in tho 
example just mentioned, it is admitted that there is an alter- 
ation of both, for this is proved by sense-evidence; but in 
the instance under doubt, since the c-ise is accounted for by 
the modification of one only, there is cumbrousness in postu- 
lating the modification of both; — because, otherwise, by the 
conjunction of the China-rose, it might be held that tho colour 
of the crystal was changed."] 

K 2 
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Aph. 9. — ^When there js passion or 

Creation when. r- 

dispassion, there is concentration [in 

the latter case, and] creation [in the former, When there 

is passion, there is creation; and when there is dispassion, 

there is ^ concentration,* i. e., the abiding (of Soul) in its own 

nature ; — in short, emancipation.**] 


II V II 

Aph. 10.— In the order of Mind, 
Order of creation. ^ Creation] of the five ele- 

ments [ — or of the material world] . 


product, not for ^ ^ --Since Creation is for the 

ihetnteloee. g^l^e of Soul, the origination of these 

[products of Nature] is not for their own sake. 



Itclath. tim. and .paoo 12.— [Relative] Space and 

***“"• Time [arise] from the Ether, &c., [but 

** the Space and Time which are eternal (and absolute), those 
two, being the source of the Ether, are really sorts of qualities 
of Nature ; — therefore it is consistent that Space and Time 
should be all-pervading. But the Space and Time which are 
limited, these arise from the Ether, through the conjunction 
of this or that (limiting) object.’* ** Now he exhibits, in 
their order, through their nature and their habits, the things 
mentioned (in Aph. 10) as in the order of Mind, &c.**] 

II II 

Aph. 13. — Intellect is judinnent. 

MindorlntelUttd^ned. ,,, A * n • r *1. 

[” ' Intellect is a sjnonyme of the 
Gi‘eat Principle (or Mind, — see B. I. 71) ; and 'judgment,* 
called also ascertainment, is its peculiar modification ; such 
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J*roducti of intellect. 


is the meaning ; — ^but they are set forth as identical, — because 
a property, and that of which it is the property, are indivisi- 
ble. And it is to be understood that this Intellect is ' Great,’ 
because it pervades all effects other than itself, and because 
it is of great *power,” Ho mentions other properties also of 
the Great Principle.”] 

?R5(n^ II ^8 II 

A^h. 14. — Merit, &c., are products 
of it, [for Merit, Knowledge, l)is- 
passion, and (supernatural). Power, are formed out of intellect , 
— not formed of self consciousness (ahanldm) , because intel- 
lect alone (and not self-consciousness), is a product of super- 
lative Purity,” — without admixture of Passion and Darkness. 
“ But then, if it be thus, how can the prevalence of demerit, 
in the portions of intellect lodged in men, cattle, &c., bo 
accounted for ? To this ho replies”] . 

II Vi II 

Jf)h, 15. — The Great one [ — Intel- 
lect — ] becomes reversed through ad- 
jacent tincture, [i. c., ” through being tinged by Ptussion and 
Darkness, it also becomes * reversed’ i. o., vile, with the 
properties of Demerit, Ignorance, Non-dispassion, and want 
of (supernatural) Power,” ** Having characterised the Groat 
Principle, he defines its product — 8elf-consciou8nc8s”] . 


OppoeUe prodvete of *>i- 
tellect. 


II Xi 


Selfcomeioneneii. 


Aph. 16. — Self-consciousnofls is a 
conceit, [ — wliat makes the Kgo, as 
a potter (makes a pot), — the thing (called) the internal 
instrument fautalcaranaj ; and this, inasmuch as a property 
and that of which it is the property are indivisible, is spoken 
of as 'a conceit (viz. of personality,’) in order to acquaint 
US that this is its peculiar modification. Only when a thing 
has been determined by intellect ( — i. e., by an act of judg- 
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ment — see Aph. 1 3 — ), do the making of an Ego, and the 
making of a Meum, take place*^]. 

rRaffT^li II 

ProdueitofSelf-coiuciout^ 17.— The prodijct of it [viz. 

of Self-consciousness] is the eleven 
[organs] , and the five Subtile Elements, [but among these 
he mentions a distinction^’]. 

, , Aph. 18. — The eleventh, consistini? 

The Mind whence. ^ ® 

of [the priViciplo of] Purity, proceeds 

from modified Sclf-consciousness. 


['' The ' eleventh,’ i. e., the completer of the eleven, viz., 
the Mind, (or ^ the internal organ,’ which is not to be con- 
founded with ^tho great ono’ culled also Intellect and Mind), 
alone among the sot consisting of sixteen [Aph. 17] consists 
of Purity : — therefore it is produced from Sclf-consciousness 
'modified,’ i. e., pure; — such is the meaning. And hence, 
too, it is to bo reckoned that the ten organs are from the 
Passionate Self-consciousness, and the Subtile Elements from 
the Dark Self-consciousness”]. 

II II 

OftUOra.n,. organs 

of action and the organs of under- 
standing, another is the eleventh. [‘^ The organs of action are 
five, the vocal organ, the hands, the foot, the anus, and the 
generative organ ; and the organs of understanding are five, 
those called the organs of sight, hearing, touch, taste, and 
smell. Along with those ten, * another,’ viz., the Mind, is 
' the eleventh,’ i. e., is the eleventh organ.”] 

II II 

I-*. 

not fonned of the Elements, because 
there is scripture for their being formed of Self-consciousness. 
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II II 

2*-'^**® regarding ab- 
sorption into deities is not [declara- 
tory] of an originator, [ — for although a thing, e. g., a jar, 
when it ceases to bo a jar, is usually spoken of as being 
resolved into its originator, viz., into earth, — yet ** we see tho 
absorption of a drop of water into what notwithstanding is 
itot its originator, viz., tho ground,^* and such is tho absorp- 
tion into a deity from whom the Mind absorbed did not 
originally emanate.] 

II >^*^11 

, Aph. 22. — [No organ is otornal as 

ivo organ eternal. i i i i i 

some hold tho mind to bo] , becauso 
wo have scripture for their beginning to be, and because wo 
see their destruction, [ — for ** wo aro certified of their de- 
structiblene.'^s by the fact that, in tho conditions of being aged, 
&c., tho mind al.^^o, like tho sight and tho rest, decays. ^^] 

II II 

7*he Senee not to be con- Aph. 23. TllO bcnsO is SUpcrSOll- 
founded wUh %u eite. 8UOU8, [it being tho notioii] of mis- 

taken persons [that the Sense exists] in [identity with] its 
site [ — Sight, o. g., in identity with tho cyo-ball] . 

II ^8 II 

AU tiu orgaM not on. 2 1.— Moreover, a differenco 

®^^‘*** being c.stablished if a difference of 

powers be conceded, there is not a oneness [of tho organs. 

Even by the admission that a diversity of powers belongs to 
one single organ, the diversity of organs is established, be- 
cause the powers are the organs/' And if you say “ there is 
something nnphilosophical in supposing various kinds of organs 
to arise from one single Self-consciousness, — ho replies"]. 
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neorHleal cMridtr^ioM 26.— A theoretical objection 

camU apM^ JatU. Jg gjjy ^gjgjil;] jp t;li0 gagg of 

what is matter of ocular evidence. 


How thii happent. 


THvertified operation of 26.— The Mind identifies itself 

with both the ^organs of intellectiou 
and of action/^ — as he proceeds to explain] . 

II ^'0 II 

Aph. 27. — By reason of the varie- 
ties of transformation of [which] the 
Qualities [are susceptible], there is a diversity [of their pro- 
, duct the Mind], according to circumstances. [For, "as one 
single man supports a variety of characters, through the force 
of association, — being, through association with his beloved, 
a lover, — through association with one indifferent, indifferent, 
— and, through association with some other, something other, 
—so the Mind also, through association with the organ of 
vision, or any other, becomes- various, through its becoming 
one with the organ of vision, or any other, — by its being 
(thereby) distinguished by the modification of seeing, or the 
like.^^] 


Aph. 28. — Of both [sets of organs 
What the organt deal mth. is that list of things] begin- 

ning with Colour, and ending with the dirt of Taste, [ — " mean- 
ing by the * dirt' of the tastes of food, &o., ordure, &c.,” into 
which the food, consisting of the qmliiij Taste, &e., is partly 
transformed}. 
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II ^«£. II 

n» Organ, and iWrfw M- 29.— The being the aeer, *o., 
• belongs to the Soul; the instrumea* 

tality belongs to the Organs, [ — ** for as a king, even without 
himself energizing, becomes a warrior through his instrument, 
his army, by directing this by orders simply,— so the Soul, 
though quiescent, through all the organs, of vision, &c., be- 
comes a seer, a speaker, and a judgor, and the like, merely 
through the proximity callec^ * Conjunction,* — because it moves 
these as the loadstone** does tho iron, without exerting any 
effort] . 


’wrat II ^<» II 

jUfrr»^.inihUirmal M- 3<>.-Of tl.o three [internal 
orgaM, organs, meaning hero (1) Intelle(.*t, (2) 

tSelf-consciousness, and (3) tho Mind], thero is a diversity 
among themselves, the aspect of Intelligence being atten- 
tion,— of Self-consciousness, conceit (of personality],— of the 
Mind, decision and doubt] . 

UTORIT Vm II II 

A rharaclrr common U, the M- 31.-Tho five nirs, Breath, 

thr$e. &c., are the modification, in common, 

of the [three internal] instruments ; [— “ that is tf> say, the 
five, in the shape of Breath, &c., which are familiarly known 
as ‘airs,* because of their circulating as tho air does,— these 
(animal spirits) are the joint or common * modification,* or 
kinds of altered form, * of the instniments,* i. c., of the triad 
of internal instruments.** And ** the opinion is not ours^ as 
it is that of the Vaiseshikas, that the modifications of th# 
organs take place successively only, and not simultaueously 
10 he next tells us**]. 
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Apli. 32.— The modifications 6f the 
exciusineltf tuccetaive. organs take place both successively 

and simultaneously. ♦ 

ffR! 'I II . 

n, u!>a, which con, mule SS.-Tlio modifications [of the 

the world. uiKlcrstantling, which are to be shown 

to bo the cause of the world, and] whi(^h'aro five, are [some 
of them] painful and [others] not painful, [and that the 
modifications are of five sorts, is declared by Patanjali^s aphor-- 
ism,”— 'SCO Yoga Aphorisms B. T., 6]. 

lie acquaints us with the nature of Soul. 

W II ^8 11 

Ayh. 31. — On the cessation thereof 

SoMta relation thereto, 

[viz., oi inunuane iniluenee.'Nj , its tinc- 
ture ceasing, it [8oul] abides in itself, [ — that is to say, 
during the state of repose of the.so rnodilications, it (tho 
fSoul), tho reflection of these having ceased, is abiiling in 
itself, — being at <)//</>/• times also, as it were, in isolation, 
( — though seemingly not so). And to this olfei't there is a 
triad of Aphorisms of tho Yoga,” viz. 13. 1., 2, )3, and !•]. 




A}>h. 35. — And as [by] a flower tho 

Thia illmtrated. ^ , a ,\ ,1 i 

gem, [— 1 . e., as tlie gem called 
roekcrystal, by reason of a flower of the Hibiscus, becomes 
— not abiding in its own state, — and, on tho removal 
thereof, becomes colourless,— abiding in its own state, — in 
like manner” is the Soul apparently tinged by the adjunction 
of the Qualities. But then (it may be asked), by whose 


effort docs the aggregate of the organs come into operation, 
since Soul is motionless, and since it is denied that there is 


any Lord (or Deraiurgus) ? To this he replies”]. 
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II II 

What moves the Organs — TllO Organs also [— just 

to operate. Naturo oncrgizos — ] arise, for the 

sake of Soul* from tlio developnieut of desni, [which, we 
repeat, “ belongs entirely to the investment, — the Soul not 
really po^essing either merit or demerit. Ho mentions an 
instance of a thing’s spontaneously energizing fur the sake 
of another”]. 


II II 

, „ • Aph. d7. — As the cow for the calf 

An illustration. 

[“ (juito spontaneously distils milk, 
and awaits no other etfort, just so, for the sake of the master, 
Soul, the Organs energize ({uite spontaneously ; suidi is the 
meaning. And it is sri'n that, out of profound sleep, undor- 
standiug of its own at'cord wjdves up”]. 

II II 


_ . , . Anh. ‘]8. — Organ is of thirteen 

The number of the O) gans. 

sorts, thnuigh division of the snhor- 
dinate.s, [“ * division of the suhonlinate.s’ having nderenco to 
the fact that it is unib rafitihling wliich is the prinrlpul organ,” 
“ Hut then, understanding (it semns) idom* is the principal 
instrument in furnisldng its object (of emancipation) to »SouI, 
and the in.strumcntality of the others is .secondary, —in this 
ea.se what is meant by 8*ron(hriiii^f(A ?” — why are they said to 
be in.stnimental at all ? lie replies]. 

fSRqrr II ^<1 II 


Ejjii'iencg of the organs Ajdl. «*39. -HecaU.SC the fplality of bc- 
ing most etheient, is c<»njoined with 
the organs, — as in the ca.se of an axe. [“ The rpiality of the 
(principal) organ, the understanding, in the shape of being 
most efficient, on behalf of soul, exi.st8 derivatively in the 
(other derivative) organs ; therefore it is made out that an 
organ is of thirteen kinds ; — such is the connexion wvfh tho 
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preceding aphorism/^ ia the case of an axe.^ As, 

although the blow itself, since it is this that puts an end to 
our non-possession of the result, is the principal efficient in 
the cutting, yet the axe also is an efficient, because of its close 
proximity to the being the principal efficient ; — so here also ; — 
such is the meaning. Ho does not here say that Self-con- 
sciousness is secondarily efficient, — meaning to imply that it is 
one with the internal organ. Specifying the precise state of 
the case in regard to the condition of secondary and principal, 
lie says] 


II 8“ II 

of 40.— Among tho two [tho 

JMhH Miuiraieii. cxtomal aii(l tlio internal organs] the 

principal is Mind, just os, in tho world, among troops of 
dependents, Among the two,* viz., the external and tho 
internal, ‘ ^liud,’ i. e., understanding simply, is ^ the princi- 
pal,* i. 0 ., chief; — in short is the immediate cause; — because 
it is it that furnishes Soul with its ctid ; — ^ju.st as, among 
troops of dependent.s, some one single person is tho priino 
minister of the king, and tho others, governors of towns, ^c., 
nro his subordinates; — such is tho moaning.** Audit must 
bo carefully observed tliat hero tho word ‘ Mindl docs not 
moan tho third internal organ** spoken of in Aph. 130, but 
Intellect, or * tlio (treat One.*] 


II 8^ II 


Itrason V tnler»tiiiid' 

iiit/ h iha j/niu ijuii. 


Aph. 41. — [And Intellect is the 
principal or immediate and direct effi- 
cient in Sours emancipation,] because there is no wandering 
away, — that is to say, bocaiiso it (understanding) pervades 
all the organs, — or becainso thero is no result apart from it**]. 


Aph, 42. — So too because it [the 
understanding] is tho depository of 
all thi^self-coutiuuant impressions, [“ and not tho Sight, &c., 


AitQthtr r0ason. 
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The Great One, u'hy go called. 

or Self-consciouaness, or the Mind ; else it could uot happen 
that things formerly seen, and heard, &c., should be remem- 
bered by the blind, and deaf, &c/*] . 

n 8^ n 

, , Aoh. 43. — And because wo infer 

Anolner reaton. i • r- 

this [its pre-eminence] by reason of its 
meditating : [“ for the modilication of tliought called ‘ medita- 
tion^ is the noblest of all the modilicutions (inciilent to Soul 
or pure Thought — whoso blessedness or state of emaneijiatiou 
it is to liavo no nnjdijieailott, at all), and the Understanding 
itself, which, as being the depository thereof, is further named 
Thought {chittd , — from the same root as chinid—),iH nobler 
than the organs whose modiiicatioiis arc other than this.” — 

But then suppose that the modilication * meditation^ belongs 
only to the Soul ( — suggests some one). To this he rejilies”]. 

II «8 II 

JUnl.Mwu ml O'— !*• *'« ‘'f >1'* 

o* nature, [ — “ that is to say, meditation 

cannot belong to Soul essentially, because of the immobility” 
of Soul,— -whereas ‘ meditation' is an (dfort. 

jpniwpww: r^^l^irwrii 8111 

^ t, Aiih. 45. — The condition [ — a« re- 

ly iinnapal and ttcundary, gards Soul's instruments — ] of second- 
ary and pnncipal is relative, because ot the ditteronco of 
function, [ — c. g., in the operations of the Sight, Ac., tho 
Mind is principal ; and in the operation of tho Mind, Self- 
consciousness, and in the operation of Self-consciousneHS, In- 
tellect is principal,” or precedent. ‘Mbit then, what is tho 
cause of this arrangement, viz., that of this (or that) boul, 
this (or that) Intellect alone, and not another Intellect, is tho 
iustniracnt ? With reference to tliis he says”] 
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Jiiich one reap, a»\€ hath 46.— The energizing [of this 

or that Intellect] is for the sake of 
this [or that Soul], because of its having been < purchased by 
the works [or deserts] of this [or that Soul], — ^just as in the 
world. [^^Asin the world (or in ordinary affairs),* whatever 
axe, or the like, has been purchased by the act, e. g., of 
buying, by whatever man, — the operation of that (axe, or the 
like), such as cleaving, is only for the sake of that man (who 
purchased it) : — such is the meaning. The import is, that, 
therefrom is the distributive allotment of instruments’^ inquired 
about, under the preceding aphorisms. And wo must again 
repeat that although there is no act in Soul, because it is 
immoveable, still, since it is the means of Soul’s experience, 
it is called the act of Soul, just like the victories, Ac., of a 
king (which are really the acts of lus servants), because of 
Soul’s being the owner” of the results of acts, as tlie king is 
of the results of the actions of his troops. And “ in order 
to make clear tho chiefship of Intellect, ho sums up,” as 
follows.] 

II 8'S II 


/1/d/. 47. — Admit tin i; that they f — 

Summing up. , . . . 

the various instruments ot Soul, all] 
equally act, tho pre-eminence belongs to Intellect, — ^just as in 
the world, just as in tho world, [ — ** because, that is to say, 
it is just as tho pre-eminence, in tho world, belongs to tho 
prime minister, — among tho rulers of toNvns, and tho rest, 
oven although there bo no differenco in as far as regards their 
being (all alike workers) for the sake of the king. Therefore, 
in all the institutes, is Intellect alone celebrated as ‘ the great 
one.’ The repetition (viz., ‘just as in the world, just as in 
the world,’) imphes the completion of tho Book”]. 
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BOOK III. 


InTEODUCI'ION. 

[“ Prom tins forvwvrd, the gross product of Katiiro, the 
great elements and the di\ad of bodies, are to bo described ; 
and thereafter the ’going into various wombs, and the like, 
(this descri})tion being given) with a view to that less perfect 
degree of dispassionateness which is the cause of one’s engag- 
ing upon the means of knowledge ; and thereaftiT, with u 
view to perfect freedom from passion, all tho moans of know- 
ledge are to bo told : 8o tho Third iiook commences.”J 



Anil. I. — I ho origination of the 

The ehinenls whence. ^ r • 0 

diversilied [world of sense] is from 
that which has no difTerence, [ — i. c., from that in which 
there exists not a distinction in the shape of calmness, fierce- 
ness, dulness, &c., — viz., the Subtile Elements, called ‘ tho 
five somethings simply /—from this (set of five) is tho origi- 
nation of ' tho diversified,’ — (so called) from their possessing 
a difference in tho shape of tho calm, Slc., — viz., tho gross, 
the great Elements : — sucli is tho nieaning. For the fact of 
con.sisting of pleasure, or the like, in the shape of tho calm, 
and the rest, is manifested, in the degrees of greater and less, 
&c., in tho gros.s Elements only, not in tho Subtile, — bccauso 
iheite, since they have but tho one form of the calm, are raani* 
feat to the ‘concentrated’” practitioners of meditation, but 
to no others. “ So then, having stated, by composing the 
preceding Book, tho origin of the twenty-three Principles, 
he states the ongination, therefrom, of the duad of bodies”]. 
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Mundane existence witence. 


II ^ II 

Aph. 2. — Therefrom [i. e., from the 

The Body whence. twenty-three Principles, there is the 

origination of] the Body [or pair of Bodies, t^e Gross and 
the Subtile. Next he proves that mundane existence could 
not be accounted for otherwise than on the groui^d of the 
twenty-three Principles”] . 

II ^11 

„ Aph. 3. — From the seed thereof 

Mundane existence wttence. . 

18 mundanp existence: — thereof, 
i. e., of the Body j — * from the seed,^ i. e.* from the Subtile 
one, as its cause, in the shape of the twenty-three Principles, 
— is * mundane existence,* i. o., do the going and coming of 
Soul take place; — for it is impossible that, of itself, there 
should be a going, &c., of that which, in virtue of its all- 
pervadingness, is immovable: — such is the meaning. For 
Soul, being conditioned by the twenty-three Principles, only 
by means of that investment migrates from Body to Body, 
with a view to experiencing the fruits of previous works**] . 

II 8 II 

tiU 4— And till there is discrimi- 

nation, there is the energizing of these 
which have no differences, [for ** of all vSouls whatever, devoid 
of the differences of being Lord or not liord, &c., ( — though 
seemingly possessed of such differences, — ) * energizing,* i. e., 
mundane existence, is inevitable just till there is discrimina- 
tion (of Soul from its seeming investments), and it does not 
continue thereafter**] . 

II U II 

Aph. 5. — Because of [the necessity 

The reason of this. .x it ^ r- 

of] the others experiencing, [i. e., 
because of the necessity 'that the other,* i. e., that that (Soul) 
which does not discriminate, slionid experience the fruit of 
its own (reputed) acta**]. 


The reason of this. 
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11 II 

SouFm bondage only teem- 6. — Ifc [Soill] is now quite 

free from both; [ — "'now/ i. e., 
during tlio Umo of mundane existence, Soul is roiilly free 
' from both/ i. o., from tho pairs, viz., cold and heat, pleasure 
and pain,»&c.*^] . 

uimfel num ?rai ii 's n 

The ijrota and Subtile lio- 7. — Tlio Gross [Body] usually 

diet duhnguithed. arises from father and mother; the 

other one is not so the (iross one arises from father and 
mother 'usuall}^,' i. c,, for tho most part,— for there is mention 
jilso of a Gross Body lutf born of a womb ; — and ' tho other,* 
i, 0 ., tho Subtile Body, is 'not so,* i. o., does not arise from 
a father and mother, because it arises from creation, tl-c.** 
"lie next decides tho (|uestion — through disguise by which 
one, of tho Bodies — Gross and Subtile, — tho conjunction of 
tho pairs (pleasure and pain, <fec.,) with Soul takes place’*]. 

II c II 

inkh of the hodien it the To that wliicli aroHO anto- 

eaute of SouVt bondage, ccdontly it belongs to 1)0 that whoso 

result is this, — because it is to tho one that there belongs 
fruition, not to tho other : [ — that is to say, " to have pleasuro 
and pain as its effect (reflected in Soul), belongs to that 
Subtile Body alone whose origin was 'antecedent,* i. o., at tho 
com racnceraent of the creation (or annus magniis). Why? — 
because the fruition of what is called pleasure and pain belongs 
to only 'the one/ i. o., the Subtile Body, but not to 'the 
other,* i. c., the Gross Body, because all are agreed that there 
is neither pleasuro nor pain, &c., in a body of ^ur///**]. 

^Ti^fg^iieil 

nfSMitcBodjiimrco,. !>.— 'ITio seventeen, as one, 

eHtuied. gubtilo Body. [" I’he Subtile 

Body, further, through its being container and contained, is 

M 
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twofold. Here the seventeen ( — to be just mentioned — ), 
mingled, are the Snbtile Body ; and that, at the beginning of 
a creation, is but one, in the shape of an aggregate ( — as the 
forest, the aggregate of many trees, is but one — ) : such is 
the meaning. The seventeen are the eleven organs, the five 
Subtile Elements, and Understanding. Self-consciousness is 
included under Understanding/^ But (one may ask) if the 
Subtile Body be one, then how should there be diverse experi- 
ences accordingly as Souls are numerically distinct from one 
another ? To this ho replies’^]. * 

* 

V II 

JToio then come io he in^ There is distinction of 

dividual*. individuals through diversity of de- 

sert j [—for ** although at the beginning of the creation (or 
annus magnus), there was but one Subtile Body, in tho shape 
of that investment ( — of Soul, — sco Vedanta •mm Aph. 62 — 
named) Hiraijija-yarhha, still, subsequently moreover, there 
becomes a division of it into individuals, — a plurality parti- 
tively in the shape of individuals, — as at present there is, of 
the Subtile Body of a father, a plurality, partitively, in tho 
ghapo of tho Subtile Body of son, daughter, &c. lie tells 
the cause of this, saying, * through diversity of desert,' — * 
meaning through actions, Ac., which are causes of tho expe- 
riences of other animal souls." “ But then, on this showing, 
since the Subtile one alone, from its being the site of fruition, 
is (what ought to bo denoted by tho term) Body, how is tho 
terra Body applied to the Gross one ? To this ho replies"] . 

^ - - - - - 

^ ii II 

Fly the ^9 Body i* — Becauso of its being ap- 

eaUed a Body. plied to it [ — viz., to the Subtile one], 

it is applied to the Body which is the tabernacle of the abid- 
ing thereof. 
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SI WTl II II 

Tht Subtile Body depeu- 12. — Not independently [cjan 

dent on the groM body. tlio Subtile Body exist], without that 

[Gross Bod^, — just like a shadow and a picture: — [^Hhat 
is to say, — the Subtile Body does not stand independently, 

^ without^ that,' i. o., without a . support; as a shadow, or as 
a picture, does not stand without a support,* And so, having 
abandoned a Gross Body, in order to go to another world, it 
is settled that the Subtile Body takes another body, to servo 
as its tabernacle : — such is the import.” '' But then (it may 
be said), of the Subtile Body, since it is limited substance, 
as the Air, or the like, let the FAher (or Space) , without its 
being attached to anything, bo the site,— it is purposeless to 
suppose anything else : — to this ho replies”] . 

51 ii ii 

For if mud have a male- 13.— Nuy,— OVeil though it • 

rtai 9 ti}>^ort. be limited, — because of its association 

with masses, — just as the sun ; [ — ** for since, just like the 
sun, it consists of litjitf — it is inferred to bo associated with 
a mass. All lights, — the sun and the rest — are seen only 
under the circiun stances of association (of the luminiferous 
impondemble) with earthy substances ; and the Subtile Body 
consists of * Purity,' which is Light, — therefore it must be 
associated with the Elements”] . 

II ^8 ii 

Avh, 14. — It is of atomic mairni- 

Size of ike Subtile Body. , / - „ . , - ^ 

tudo, lor there is scripture lor its 

acting: [‘''It' the Subtile Body, is 'of atomic magnitude,' 
i. e., limited, — but not absolutely an atom, because it is declar- 
ed to have parts. Wherefore ? — ' for there is scripture for its ^ 
acting,' — i. o., because there is a text about its acting. When 
a thing is all-pervading, it cannot act, (action being motion) : 
but the proper reading is ' because there is scripture for its 
movindjA ”] 

M 2 
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AMther proof of thu. 


II II 

Aph. 15. — And because there is 
scripture for its being formed of food. 


3¥n«i li 


Why the SMle Body mi- 16.—The mundane ^existence 

of Subtile Bodies is for the sake of 
Soulj — just like .a king’s cooks : that is to say, — as the 

cooks of a king frequent the kitchens for, the sake of the king, 
so the Subtile Bodies transmigrate for the sake of Soul.” 
“The Subtile Body having been discussed in respect of all 
its peculiarities, ho next discusses tho Gross Body so also”] . 

i| ^'0 II 


The Qroti Body whence. 


Aph, 17. — Tho Body consists of the 
five elements. 


^l<^lf?Rif»l^ll II 


, . , Aph. J 8. — 'Some say that it consists 

Another opn%on, ^ 

of four elements, [—alleging this 

“ with tho import that tho Ether does not originate” any- 
thing] . 


II II 


Aph. 10. — Others say that it con- 

Another opinion. • ^ « , r 

sista ot one clement, [“ meaning that 
the body is of Earth only, and tho other elements are merely 
nourishers. Or ‘ of ono element’ means of one or other ele- 
ment — BOO tho Kosicrucian doctiino in tho T<irka-sainjt uh(t, 
§ 13, &c]. 


5| II ^0 II 

THlellKi Mt a. renu of 20.— Intellect is not natural 

oryaniMHo*. |* — ^ natural result of organization — ] 

beoause it is not found in them severally ; [“ that is fo say, — 
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hxielled not the reittiH of Organkation. 

since wo do not find intellect in the separated Elements, 
intellect is not natural to the Body which consists of the 
Elements, but is adventitious*^]. 

• II II 

Ajih, 21. — And [if the Body had 

A. furthertarffument. . i t i 

intellect uatunu to it] there would not 

be the death, &c., of anything, [“ for death, profound sleep, 

Scc.j mean the body*8 being non-intelligent j — and this, if it 

were by its own nature intelligent, would not take place, — 

because the essential nature! of a thing remains as long as the 

thing remains.** “ Pondering a doubt, as to tho ass(Ttion 

(in Aph. 20), viz., 'because it is not found in them severally,* 

— ho repels it**] . 

II II 

An ,IMrar,n objfclian 22.— ]f you suy that [liitollcft 

ituiMed of, results from orc'aiiization, and that] it 

is like the power of something intoxicating, [tho ingredients of 
which separately have no intoxicating power, wo reply, that] 
this might arise, on conjunction, if wo had soon in each [ole- 
mont something conducive to the result. "If it haii been 
seen in each [constituent], its appearance in tho compound 
might have had place. Hut in the case in question, it is not 
the case that it is seen in each. Therefore, in tho illustration 
(of something intoxicating resulting from mixture), it being 
established, by tho Institutes, &c., tliat there is in each ingre- 
dient a suhflU tendency to intoxicate, it is only settled that, 
at the time when these combine, there will be a unuufcsfailou 
of tho (latent) power of intoxicating ; — but in tho tiling illus- 
trated, it is not established by any proof what.soever, that 
there is intelligence, in a subtile (or undeveloped) state, in 
the elements separately.** In Aph. 10, " it was stated that 
tho Subtile Bodies transmigrate for tho sake of Soul in 
regard to this, ho tells, in two aphorisms, by wluit o[>eratiori 
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dopondont on the birth of the Subtile Bodies, which means 
their transmigrations into Gross Bodies, what aims of Soul 
are accomplished^^] . 

II II • 

of the SultUe 23.— From knowlctlgo [ac- 

lloili) i takinu a grou one. quired during inundauo *exiateuce, 

comes] salvation — [soul's chief end]. 


Bondage whence, 


^ II 

Apli. 21t , — Bondage [which may bo 
viewed as one of the ends which soul 


could arrive at only through the Subtile Body], is from mis- 
conception. 




Knowledge hat neither co- 
operater nor snhslUiUey tn 
hberating iSouL 


Ajth. 25. — Since this [viz., know- 
Icdgc] is the precise cause [of libera- 
tion], there is neither association [of 


anything else with it, o. g., good works], nor ultoruativeiiess, 


[e. g., of good works in its stead] . 


II II 


Ai)h. 2(). — 1 he emancipation of soul 

I’Ai* illntirated. i , n 

docs not depend on both [knowledge 
and works, or the like], just as [any end that one aims at is 
not obtained] from dream and from the waking state, [to- 
gether or alternatively, — which aro severally] illusory and not 
illusory. [*' But oven if it bo so ( — may some one say — ), 
there may bo association, or alternativeness, of knowledge of 
the truth, with that knowledge which is termed Worship of 
(the One all-constitutivo divine) Soul, — since there is no tV/u- 
sorincss in tAw object of Woivship. To this he replies"]. 



Wonhip. 
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JIf'in*# conception of the Apli, 27. l^iVCTl of thftt OtllOr [tho 
All is faulty. objcct of worsliip just inentionotl], it 

[ — tho non-ilkisoriiiess — ] is not complete, bcoauso ima- 
ginary things also enter into (our conception of, and overlie, 
and disguise) the object of worship — the (Ono all-constitutive) 
Soul.” ''And he next tells us in what part of it — is tho 
illusorinoss of tho (object of) Worship” just referred to]. 




Where the fault applies. 


Apli. 28. — ^loroover it is in what is 
funricd that it is thus [illusory ; “ in 
that portion, of tho thing, meditated, which (portion of it) 
is fancied by tho Mind, ( — while it does not exist in reality). 
For, — the object of worship having been declared in siu'h 
texts as ' All this indeed is llrahma,’ — th(‘ illusoriness belongs 
entirely to that portion (of the impure conception of ' tho AIF 
which presents itself, to the undiscriminating, under tho nsp(‘ct 
of) the world.” "Then wliat profit is there in Worship? 
With referenco to this, he declar(‘s” as follows]. 

Aph. 29. — From the aehiiwementof 
[tho worship termed] meditation there 
is to the pure [Soul] all [power], — ^ju.st like Nature, — [" that 
is to say, — as Nature creates, sustains and (h'stroys, — so also 
the Purity of the understanding of the worshipper, by insti- 
gating Nature, creates, Ac.,” [but this is not liiberation— or 
Soul’s chief end. " It having been settled that Knowh'dgo 
alone is tho means of Liberation, he now mentions tho mcaits 
of Knowledge”]. 


The fruit of Worship. 




Jtemoral of obstacles to 
knowledge. 


Aph. 30. — Meditation is [the cause 
of] the removal of Desire — ["that 
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affection of the mind by objects, which is a hinderer of 
knowledge”] . 

Meditation at what point 31.— It [Meditation, ''from 

perfected. cffectuation of which, and not from 

merely commencing upon it, Knowledge arises,”] is perfected 
by the repelling of the modifications [of the Mind, which 
ought to bo abstracted from all thoughts^o/ anything] . 



VracHcee conducive tome- 32.— This [Meditation] is per- 

'^'^'*^*®*** fccted by Restraint, Postures, and 

ono^s Duties. 


II 


Rettraini of the breath. 


Aph. 33. — Restraint [of the breath] 
is by moans of expulsion and retention. 
n. That it is 'of the breath’ is gathered from the notorious- 
ness [of its being so] , 

h. Ho characterises Postures, which come next in order. 

^8 II 

Aph. 34. — Steady, and [promoting] 
ease, is a [suitable] Posture, [ — " sucli 
as the crossing of the arms”]. 

^ ii ^ II 

Aph, 35. — One’s Duty is the per- 
One * dmt]f, formauco of the actions prescribed for 

one’s religious order. 


Poitures, 



Knowledge and mieconeeption, 89 


II ^ II 

KMwMgt,^ Com«tr». Aph. 36.— Through Dispassion and 
tim, i<m aUained. Practico, [" mere Practice, in tho 

shape of Mediation, accompanied by Dispassion, Knowledge, 
and its instrument Concentration, takes place in tho case of 
the best ef those competent'' to engage in tho matter at all. 
‘'Thus has liberation, through knowledge, been expounded. 
After this tho cause of Bondage, Misconception," declared 
in the assertion “ Bondage is from Misconception," is to bo 
expounded; and first he states the nature of Misconception"]. 


II ^'8 II 

Aj)h. 37. — Tho kinds of Misconcep- 

Mitconceplion divide. . . r ‘ r v 

tion are five, [?iz., " Ignorance, Kgo- 

tism. Desire, Aversion, and Fear of dissolution,— -the five men- 
tioned in the Yoga/* — see Yoga Aphorisinff, B. IL, 3], 


(3 ii n 

Aph, 38. — But Disability [tho cause 

ThecarieiUs of Disahilitj/, -n,. j.*T' e i t • i *. 

of Misconception] is of twenty-eight 
sorts [ — as explained in tho Yoga], 

II 

Aph, 39. — Acquiescence is of nine 

Acquiescence, 

* ar\ffa 


Perfections, 


II 8* II 

Aph. 40.— Perfection is of eight 


sorts. 


Aph, 41. — Tho subdivisions [of Mis- 
conception] are [such] as [they have 
been declared] aforetime [^'by preceding teachers they 
are not explained here, for fear of prolixity"]. 


Their subdivisions. 
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n 8^ II 

Aph. 42.— So of the other [viz. 
Of ihit further. Disability, the divisions, which are 

twenty-eight, are to be found elsewhere] . * 

II 8^ u 

Aph. 43. — Acquiescence is nine- 
fold, through the distinction of ^ tho 
internal and the rest, [and " this aphprism is explained by 

a memorial verse, viz., No. 50, which see in Professor 

< 

Wilson’s edition of tho Sdnkhija Kdrlkdii], 


Acquiescence divided. 


II 88 II 

P«-fiction dMsd. 44— Through Reasoning, Ac., 

[which are its subdivisions,] Perfec- 
tion [is eight-fold, being divided into Eeasoniug, &c. ; and 
** this also has been explained in a memorial’ verse,” No. 51, 
which see in Professor Wilson’s edition. '^But then, — how 
is it said that Peifection consists only of ' Eeasoning, &c ./ — 
seeing that it is determined in all the Institutes that tho eight 
Perfections, viz., (tho capacity of assuming) Atomic bulk, 
Ac., result from recitations, austerity, meditation, Ac. ? To 
this ho replies”] . 




The enumeration defended. 


Aph. 45. — Not from any other [than 
what we have just stated, does real 
Perfection arise; — because what does arise therefrom, e. g. 
from austerities, is] without abandonment of something else 
[viz.. Misconception ; ** therefore that Perfection, since it is 
no antagonist to mundane existence, is only a semtdanro of 
a Perfection, and not real Perfection.” Next, the indivi- 
duated creation, which was mentioned concisely in tho asser- 
tion ‘ Tho distinction of individuals arises from the dificrenco 
of desert,* is set forth diffusely”]. 



The creation mid its parts. 91 

The creation vietced in Ue 46.— [Tlie creation is that] of 

which the subdivisions are the demons^ 
&c., [and '' tWs is explained in a memorial verso/' No. 53,— 
which see in Professor Wilson's edition] . 

Thie creation alec for' 47.— From BrahmA down to 

Soul's eahe. ^ ^ j^g [Soul's] sako is creation, 

till there bo discrimination [between Soul and Nature, on 
which Soul's liberation ensues] . 

^ II 8c II 

Aj)h. 48. — Aloft, — [ — above tho 
world of moitals"] it [tlio creation] 
abounds in [the Quality of] Purity. 

^ II Si. II 

Ajih, 40. — Beneath, [''that is to 
say, under tho world of mortals"] 
[tho creation] abounds in Darknoss. 

^ II II 

Aph, 50. — In this midst ["i. o. in 

Tite Korld of tnoriale. world of mortals"] it [tho crea- 

tion] abounds in Passion. [" Jkt then,— for what reason are 
there, from ono single Nature, creations diverse in having, 
in excess, purity and the rest ? With reference to tliis ho 
says."] 

ii » 

Wk, op^au. di. M- 

of desert is Nature's [diverse] beha- 
viour,— just like a bom slave, [ — that is to say,— as of him 
who is a slave from tho embryo state upwards, there are, 


The celestial trorld. 


The infernal world. 
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through the cleverness arising from the habit of being a 
dependent, various sorts of behaviour, i. e., of service, for 
the sake of his master,— just so'* does Nature serve Soul in 
various ways. ''But then — if the creation aloft is abundant 
in Purity ( — the element of joy — ), then, since SouPs object 
is really thereby effected, what need is there of Liberation ? 
To this he replies^*] . 



Whf, Heaven i, to he 52.— Ev^n thcro, there is ro- 

Bhunned. miserable states of existence] ; 

it is to bo shunned by reason of the successive subjections to 
birth [from which the inhabitants of heaven enjoy no im- 
munity] . 

^ II II 

Trcmtorineuofhecnls 53.-Aliko [belongs to all] 

the sorrow produced by decay and 
death: — ["common to all alike, those that are aloft and those 
beneath, beginning with Brahmfi and ending with a stock, 
is the sorrow produced by decay and death : — therefore more- 
over is it (heaven) to bo shunned.'^ " What need of more ? 
The end is not effected by absorption into the cause either,— 
as ho tells us’^]. 

51 wmwn n ys n 

M>orpii<m Mo Haiur, SI— Not by absoqjtion into 

inejjeciml. causo is there accomplishment of 

the end, because, as in the case of one who has dived, there 
is a rising again. [" In the absence of knowledge of the 
distinction (between Soul and Nature), when indifference to- 
wards Mind, Ac,, has resulted from devotion to Nature, then 
absorption into Nature takes place ; — for it is declared — 
' Through Dispassion there is absorption into Nature.' Even 
through this, i. e., the absorption into the causo, the end is 
not gained, ‘ because there is a rising again, — as in the case 
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Absorption into Nature » 

of ono who has dived/ Aa a man who has dived under water 
rises again, exactly so do Souls, which have been absorbed 
into Nature, re-appear (at the commencement of a now annus 
magnus), in the condition of Lords : — because it is impossible 
that one^s faults should be consumed without a familiarity 
with the distinction (between Soul and Nature), in conse- 
quence of the re-appearance of Passion through the non- 
destruction of habits, &c/' " But then, — the cause is not 
by any ono caused to act; — being independent, then, why 
does she (Nature) make that grief-occasioning resurrection of 
her own worshipper ? To this he replies/*] 

II II 

Nature free to act, yet 55.~Though sllO bc not COn- 

gntded hy an end. straiucd to act, yct this is fitting, bc- 

cause of her being devoted to another. [‘^ Though Nature is 
' not constrained to act,' not instigated, not subject to tho ^ 
will of another, yet ‘ this is fitting,' — it is proper that ho who 
is absorbed in her should arise again : — wliy ? — * because of 
her being devoted to another,' — i. e., because she seeks Soul’s 
end. Tho meaning is, that, ho who is absorbed in her is 
again raised up by Nature for the sake of Soul's end which 
consists in knowledge of tho distinction (between Nature and 
Soul). And Soul’s end, and the like, are not ronsIraiin rH of 
Nature, but occasions for tho energizing of her whoso very 
being is to energize; — so that there is nothing detracted from 
her independence." Ho mentions further a proof that Soul 
rises from absorption into Nature."] 

Th. gain of ohoorplio, i,- M- 50.- [Uo who is absorbed in- 
to Nature. ^0 Nature must rise again] for ho be- 

comes omniscient and omnipotent, I’ho Lord, tho First 
Spirit" in a subsequent creation. “ But then, — if that bo so, 
it is impossible to deny a Lor(/,"— which, nevertheless, tho 
Sankhjas seem to do;— to this he replies]. 
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(W II ‘J.'S II 

/» M .erne thn i, a M- 57.-Tho existence of euch a 
Lord is a settled poinL [ — for it is 
quite agreed by all, that there is an emergent Lord, h^ who 
had been absorbed into Nature; for the ground of dispute 
(between tlie SdnhJiijas and the rest) is altogether ^about an 
vtrnud LonV^ He next expounds diffusely the motive for 
Nature^s creating, which was mentioned only indicatorily in 
the first aphorism of the Second Book/^} 




Nature 3 dUintereslcdness. 


^jiM5 II 

Aph. 58. — Naturc^s creating is for 
the sake of another, though it be 
Hpontancous, — fur .she is not the cxperiencer, — just like a cart’s 
carrying saffron [for the sake of its master. But then, — 
it is <|uito iinpo.s.sii)lo that Nature, being unintelligent, should 
1)0 spontaneously a creator,— for we sec that a cart, or the 
like, operates only by reason of the efforts of another. To 
this he replies.”] 


II MtS. II 

I^^ifures spontaneous ac- Aph. 50. i hough sho bo Ullintclli- 
Uon tllusiraUd. acts,— as is tlio caso 

with milk;— that is to say,— as milk, without reference to 

men’s efforts, (piite of itself changes into the form of curd, 

so Nature, altliough sho be unintelligent, changes into the 
form of Jlind, Sic.f oven without the efforts of any other.” 
And in regard to this aphorism the commentator observes, 
‘Hhis is not rendered tautological by the aphorism ‘As a 
cow — for her calf,’ — because there the question was on^ of tliQ 
operation of instrninmta, and because cows are intelligent.”] 

By means of the exhibition of another illustration, % 
mentions the cause of the thiug iisserted us aforesaid. 



Ilmfl Nature acts. 
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II II 

the acts, [or on -goings], for wo soo 
tliem, of Tiiie, &c., [" the spontaneous action of Nature is 
proved from what is seen. The action of Time, for example, 
takes plaice quite spontaneously, in tho shape of one soasou^s 
now departing and anothcr^s coming op : — let tho beliaviour 
of Nature also bo thus, — for tho supposition conforms to 
observed facts.*^ “ Hut still, a senseless Nature would never 
energize, or would energizQ the wrong wiiy, — because of there 
being (in her carib) no such communing as — * This is my 
means of producing experience, To this ho replies/^] 


II II 

,, , , ^ 01. — From her own nature sho 

Isalur« acU from halil, 

acts, not from thouglit, — ^just like a 
servant, [ — that is to say, — as, in tho case of an excellent 
servant, naturally, just from habit, the a]>|)ointed and neces- 
sary service of tho master is engaged in, and not with a view 
to his own enjoyment, just so docs Nature energize from Imbit 
alone/'] 


II II 


Of Ihrovgh the infuence of 
Deterl. 


Ai>h. (12. — Or from attraction by de- 
serts — which have been from eternity. 


m%ll^^ll 

Ifaiure de$itis xvhen the 63.— From discriminative 

etui U gamed. knowledge is there a cessation of 

Nalure's creating, — ^just as is tho case with a cook when the 
cookings has been performed. Jlut at that rate, since 
Nature's creating ceases through tho production of discrimi- 
pi^ive knowledge in the case of a single Soul, wo should find 
all liberated. To this he replies."] 
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Liheraiion ootuisit in what. 


ZiJwoft'o. 0 / «w involve, 64.— Another [i. e;, one devoid 

not that of all. discriminative knowledge] remains 

like another, [i. e., just like one bound by Nature , — '] through 
her fault, [i. e., through the fault which may be described as 
her not accomplishing that eoui^s aim] . ^ 

11 ^H,ll 

Aph, 65. — [The fruit of Nature's 
ceasing to act,] the solitariness of 
both [Nature and Soul], or [ — ^which (wmes to the same 
thing — ] of either, is liberation. [^'But then, how should 
Nature, having attained indifference, through the mood in tho 
shape of discrimination, on tho liberation of a single Soul, 
again engage in creation for the sake of another Soul ? And 
you are not to, say that this is no objection because Naturo 
consists of different portions, — (it is not another Naturo but 
tho same,) because wo see that, even out of tho (mortal) 
constituents of tho liberated person, his dust, &c., things are 
created for tho oxporionco of another. To this ho replies."] 

Horn yalnr, affect, one ^ph. 06.— Moreover [when Nature 
and not another. (Jigtressing tho emanci- 

patod] she does not desist in regard to her creative influenco 
on another, — ^just as is the case with the snake [which ceases 
to bo a terror] in respect of him who is aware of the truth 
in regard to the rope [which another still mistakes for a 
snake. And Nature is likened to a snake, because of her 
disguising Soul, which is likened to a rope. Certain uninteUi- 
gont persons, calling themselves VtAAnlimf having quite failed 
to understand that such is tho drift of such examples as those 
of the rope, the snake, &c., suppose that Naturo is an abso- 
lute notliing, or something merely imaginary. The matters of 
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scripture, and of the legal institutes, are to bo elueidaied by 
means of this or that example offered by the SdnJchyas who 
assert the reality of Nature it is not the Ciu«e that the mat- 
ter is simply ^tahhshcd to be as is the example,” the analogy 
of which is not to be overstrained us if the cases were ptfcrallel 
throughout.] 

• ^ 

II II 


Another conndfraiion why 
Hature »hould act. 


Aidi. G7. — And from connection with 
Desert, which is the cause, [Nature 
creates, for tlio sake of ayothor Soul” than the emaucij)ated 
one. Buttlum, since all Souls are alike indiifercnt, inasmuch 
as they do not desire (Nature’s interfereiice), what is it that 
here determines Nature to act oidy in regard to this one, and 
desist in regard to that one? To this ho replies”]. 


II II 

Nature's sdtetion how </«• GH.— ’riiough there is [on soul’s 

tenniued. part] this indifl’enmce, yi*t want of 

discrimination is the cause of Nature’s service, Nature, just 
through [her own] non-discrimination, saying “ This is my 
master,” ** This is I myself,” — serves Souls (towards their 
eventual emancipation) by creation, Ac. And so, to what 
Soul, not having discriminated herself therefrom, sho ha.s the 
habit of showing henself, in respect just of that one does 
Nature energize : — and this it is that determines her.” But 
.since it is her nature to energize, how can she desist even 
when discrimination has taken place? To this lie replie.s”]. 

II i> 

AV.r, only till ^P>'- CO.- Just like a dancer, docs 

the end is aUatwd, though slie had been energizing, 

desist, because of the end’s having been attained ; f — for 
Nature’s disposition to energize is only for the sake of Soul, 
and not universally. Therefore is it declared that Nature 
desists, though she had been energizing, when the end has 


o 
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been attained, in the shape of the effectnation of Soul's aim. 
Just as a dancer, who had been energizing with the view of 
exhibiting a dance to the spectators, desists on the accom- 
plishment of this"]. 


27ii3 illustrated. 


Aph. 70. — Moreover, wheti her fault 
is known. Nature does not approach 
[Soul], just like a woman of good family; [ — ^Hhat is to 
say, — Nature, moreover, ashamed at Soul's having seen her 
fault, — in her transformations and her taking the shape of 
pain, — does not again approach Soul; — ^just like a woman 
of good family,' — i. e., — ^just as a (frail) woman of good family, 
ashamed at ascertaining that her fault lias been seen by her 
husband, docs not approach her husband." “But then, — 
if Nature's energizing bo for the sake of Soul, then Soul 
must bo altered by Bondage and liibcration (—and not remain 
the unnlterablo entity which you allege it to be). To this 
he replies"] . 


II II 

dp/t. 71. — Bondage and Liberation 

Sour s relation to Bondage. , i r i 

do not belong actually to Soul, — [and 
would not even appear to be] but for non-discrirnination. 
[“ But, in reality, tho aforesaid Bondage and Liberation be- 
long to Nature alone : — so ho asserts :"] 

11 

Aph. 72. — It really belongs to 

Bondage is really Nature's. 

Nature, through consociation, — like a 
beast, [i. e,, “ through her being hampered by the habits, &c., 
which are the causes of Pain just as a beast, through its 
being hampered by a rope, experiences Bondage and Libera- 
tion : — such is the meaning.] 
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Nature* 8 bondage and liberatum, 

II 

Sofp Nature jiW# and Aph 7S . — In seven wajs doos Nature 

lilerate, herself. silk-WOrm ;— in 

one way does she libemto lierself, [—for, by Merit, Dispaa* 
sion, supernatural Power, Doinorit, Iguomnce, Noii-dispaasion, 
and ^Vant of power, — by habits, causes of Pain, in the shape 
of these seven, does Nature bind herself with Pain, * like the 
silk-worra,' — i. e., just as the worm that makes the cocoon 
bind itself by inean|of thotlwelling which it itself constructs. 
And that same Nature liberates herself from Pain ' in one 
way,’ i. e., by Knowledge alone.” “ But tlien, that which 
you assert, viz., that Bondage and Liberation result from 
Non-iliscrimination alone, is improper, — because Non-discrimi- 
uation can neither bo (piitted nor assumed, — and ])ecnu.so, in 
the world, J^iin, and its negative Pleasure, can tbemselvos bo 
neither (|uittcd nor assumed : — otherwise { — if you .still insist 
on retaining the opinion objected to — ) there is disparagement 
of sense-evidence. Having pondered this, lie himself ( — not 
leaving it to a commentator — ) explains what was asserted in 
tho fourth aphorism”] . 

51 ^^5|: II '58 11 

Aph. 7t. — Non-discrimination is tho 

An ohjecUon met. - ir t 

cause [ — not the thing itsell — J, so 
that there is no disparagement of sensc-cvidenco, [for “ what 
was asserted before was this, that Non-discrimination was only 
the occasion of Bondage and Lib(*ratimi in souls, and not that 
Non-discrimination itself was these two ; therefore there is no 
disparagement of scu.se-evideucc,” — for, though wo see that 
Pain and Pleasure cannot be directly iiHsumed or quitted, yet 
we al.so see that cau.ses of them can bo assumed (^r quitted. 
“ He next mentions, among the means conducive to Discrimi- 
nation, iStudy, which is tho essence of them”]. 
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3lT»n^{^: 11 'a'^ii 


Meant of Discriminaiion. 


Aph. 75. — Discrimination is per- 
fected through abandonivent [of every- 
thing]— expressed by a ^^Nay — nay/^ — through study of the 
[twenty-fivo] Principles^ [the student abandoning, by a 
^Nay — nay/ in regard to things unintelligent, ending with 
Nature, the conceit (that Nature, or any of her products, is 
Soul). All the others [enumerated in the list of means aro 
only supplemental to Study’’] . 

lie states a specialty in regard to the. perfecting of Dis- 
crimination. 


11 11 

7'/„. mmn, n„i fjpcmhm -I/'/'- 7C.— Through tho diffcrciico 

tverj/ichtre. ' 

competent [to engage in tho 
matter at all], there is no necessity [that each and every ono 
should at once be successful ; for since there is a division, 
of those competent, into tho sluggish, il’c., though study bo 
made, there is no certainty that, in this very birtli, Discrimi- 
nation will bo accomplished such is tho meaning. I'liere- 
foro each one should, by cloverness in study, acquire for him- 
self the liighci^t degree of competency such is the import”]. 

ii 'a'a u 

si 

rmpfrffcl Di, criminals. 77.— SilH'O wliat [P.lill] haS 

incificiiciout. repelled, returns again, thero 

comes, even from medium [but imperfect] discrimination, 
experience [which it is desired to get entirely rid of. Hut 
sluggish Discrimination (—lower even than tho middling 
variety — ), antecedently to direct intuition, consists only of 
Henring, Pondering, and Meditating : — such is the division’^ 
of Discrimination]. 



Liberation xluriuy life. 
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11 'ac 


0/ Lihfralion durhg U/e. 


Aph. 78. — Anil lio who living is 
libi'rateil [‘^ is just in t ho condition of 
medium Di.sA'imination/^ “lie adduce.s ovidonco for there 
being* some one liberated though .still living“j. 

ii 'ae ii 

Ai/li. 70. — It is ])r()V(‘d, by tlie fact 

Proof (hat this m'ly ^ 

^ of iiistruetod and inst motor, f“ that 

there are such as are liberated during life, — by the mention, 

in the Institutes, cm the subject of Jiiberation, of the relation 

of ])rece|)tor and pupil : — i. e., because it is only one libt'raled 

during life who can [really] be an instructor'’ in this matter]. 

11 Co 11 

Al>h. so. — And there is scripture 
[“ for there being persons liberated 

during life”] . 


Further proif. 


11 c^ 1 


A »Uf.//es(ion repelled. 


Aph. 81. — [And not through mer(3- 
ly h(“aring is one (jualilied to beeoino 
an instructor,] otherwi'<e [ — “ we shouhl have a blind handing 
down” of doctrines which would speedily become corrujited 
or lost. “ Jlut then, — when, through Knowledge, one’s works 
( — which are the cause of mumlane «*xislence — ) have peiished, 
how can there still be life? To this he re[dies”J. 


11 11 

no..Uf,i.c<mpalMemlh M- 82.-Po.ShCbhf(l „f a )) 0 .Jy [tlio 
Liberation. emancipated sage goes on living], — 

just like the whirling of a wheel, [ — lor as “ even on the 
cessation of the action of the potter, the wheel of itself 
revolves for some time in consequence of the motal inertia 
resulting from the previous action ; so, after knowledge, 
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though actions do not arise, yet, through the self-continuant 
action of antecedent acts, possessing an energizing body, he 
remains living yet liberated/' and if he did not, but every 
one who gained true knowledge were to disappear on gaining 
it, true knowledge would cease to be handed down orally, — 
and Kapila probably did not contemplate books, or did not 
think these a secure depository of the doctrine. fiut then, 
sinco the continuance of experience, &c., is put an end to by 
that ' Meditation with distinct recognition of the object,' 
which ( — see Yoya Aphorisms, B. 1. IT — ) is the cause of 
knowledge, how can one retain a body ? To this he replies"] . 

II II 

mfficiiHy of ihuffiing off 83.— This [retention of a 

this mortal coiL body] is Occasioned by the least ves- 

tige of impression, [^'by even the least access of those iin- 
^ pressions of o])jects which are the causes of having a body." 
Finally, “ho sums up the sense of the declarations of the 
Institute"] . 

IIC8 11 

„ .... Ajth. 81. — That which was to be 

utcafiMahon. 

done has been done, when eutiro ces- 
sation of Pain has resulted from Biscri mi nation ; — not other- 
wise — not otherwise ; [and “ so much for the Third Book, — 
on Dispassion"] . 
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BOOK IV. 


L“ISow, by moans of a collection of narratives, recognised 
in the IiKStituto, the means of discriminative knowledf^e are 
to be displayed: — s(^ for this purpose, tho Fourth Hook is 
coinmcnccd/’] 

^ II 

Soul ,H rinht hn h.„ri„g 1— Aa ill tllO CIISO (if tllO 

king’s son, — from instruction as to tho 
truth, [corues discrimination b(‘tween Soul and Nature. “ Tho 
story here is as follows. A certain king’s son, in consefjue’ieo 
of his being born under the (uiducky) star of the tenth por« * 
tion (of the twenty-seven portions into wlnVh tho ecliptio 
is divided), having been expelled from his city, and reaivd 
by a certain forester, remains under the idea that * I am 
a forester.’ Having learned that he was aliv(‘, a certain minis- 
ter informs him — ‘ Thou art not a torester, thou art a kings 
son.’ Just as he imme<liately, having aband<mod tho idea of 
his being an outcast, betakes himsell to his true royal siato— 
saying am a kiiKj * — so too it ( — tho Soul — ), in conse- 
quence of tlie instruction of some kinil person — to the elfect 
that * Thou, who didst originate from the J’irst Soul, whic’h 
manifests itself merely as pure ^I hought, art thyself a portion 
thereof,’ — having abandoned the idea of being Nature {-—or 
of being anything material or phenomenal — ) rests upon its 
own nature, — saying — ^ Since I am the son of the Deity, 1 
am myself Deity, and not something mundane different there- 
from.’ ” Next he exliibits another story, to prove that even 
women, S'vdrajij &c., may gain the [one desirable] end, throng^ 
a Brahman, by hearing tho instructions of a Brahman”]. 
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Even when the instrueiion 2.— As in the case of the gob- 

tt not addressed to the hearer, when tho il^struction WaS 

for the sake of another, — [the chance hearer may bo benefited. 

Though the instruction in regard to the truth \Yas being 
delivered, by the divine Krishna, for Arjuna^s benefit, know- 
ledge of the distinction (between Soul and Nature) was pro- 
duced in tho case of a goblin standing near (and overhearing 
tho discourse) : — and so too it may happen in the case of 
others^'] . 



II ^11 


l^ecessity of inculcation. 


Aj>h. d. — Repetition [is to bo 

made], if not from oiu^o instructing 
[tho end bo gained. “ That is to say, — a reiteration of 
instruction also is to bo made, — because, in the ChhdnihHjya 
(fponlnJidd, and the like, there is mention of Aruni and the 
like ns having more than once instructed S'wetaketu and 
others.^^ Next, ‘Svith a view to tho removal of desire, he 
sets forth, with an illur>tration, tho fragility, Ac., of Soul’s 
accompaniments”] . 


II 8 II 

Transitoriuess of mumlane Ajdi. 4 , As in the case of father 

and son, since both are seen [ — tho 
one to die, and tho other to bo born. That is to say, — 
Discrimination takes place, through dispassion, in consequence 
of its being inferred in respect of one self also, that there aro 
death and birth, since these are seen in tho case of father 
and son.” And ho next explains by illustrative stories, tho 
subservients to the perfedimj of knowledge in him in whom 
knowledge has arisen, and who is devoid of passion”]. 



Voluntary ahandmmenU 106 

II ^ ii 

roi.»ian, duUn^UM experiences pleasure 

from iHPoluHtanf abandon- OF paiu [alternatively] from [volun- 

• abandonment or [forcible] sepa- 

ration j-r-as in the case of a hawk^ [“ for a hawk, when he 
has food^ before him, if he be driven away by any one, is 
gneved by being separated from the food ; but if of his own 
accord he leaves it, then he is freed from grief”] . 


^ II 

Jfow Soul ouyht to ahan- 4}>h, 6.— As in the Case of a snake 
don Mature. • ^ jy ^ 

a snake readily abandons its old skin, from knowing that it 
ought to be quitted ; — ^just so ho who desires liberation should 
abandon Nature, experienced through a long period, and effete, 
—when he knows that it ought to bo quitted.” And ** when 
abandoned, he should not again accept Nature and the rest ; — 
so, in regard to this, he says”]. 




Aph, 7. — Or as an amputated hand ; 

lit reixmption vrohilUed. ..... i i i • 

[ — 1 . e., as no one takes back again 
an amputated hand,— just so this (Nature), when abandoned, 
he should not readmit”] . 

iwra W7w?pi g ii 

to U .acrificoi to 8.— What ia not a means [of 

taivation. liberation] ought not to bo thought 

about, [as this only conduces] to bondage, — as in the case of 
Bharata, [ — for ** that which is not an immediate cause of 
Discrimination, even though it may be a duty, still is 'not 
to be thought about,' — i. e. intention of the mind towards 
the performance thereof is not to be made ; — since it is a 
cause of Bondage, from its making us forget Discrimination, 
— ' as m the case of Bharata,' — that is to say, — as was the 
case with the great sage Bharata's cherishing of Dinindtha's 
young fawn, though this was in accordance with duty"]^ 
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Aph. 9. — Through [association 

Comf any to he avoided, . . 

With] many, there is obstruction to 
concentration through Passion, &c.,— as in the co.se of a girPs 
shell-bracelet; [ — so ''association is not to be made. with 
many, — because, when there is association with many, there 
is disturbance, through the development of Passion, &c., 
which destroys concentration,-— just as a jingling is produced 
by the mutual contact of the shells on a^girPs wrist*^] . 


U ?iT«nufq II II 

Ai)h. 10. — Just .so also from [tho 
company of] two [ — "there is ob- 
struction to concentration; therefore one ought to abide 
alono^^] , 


Even that of one. 


f^^JI II 

Wmedneie of those that 11.— He who is without hope, 

expect noUnng. jg happy, just like Piiigala ; [ — i. e., 

" having abandoned hope, lot a man become possessed of tho 
happiness called contentment,' — 'just like Pingala, — that is 
to say, — just as tho courtesan, called Pingala, desiring a lover, 
having found no lover, being despondent, became happy when 
she had loft otF hoping." " But then, granting that Pain 
may cease on tho cessation of hope, yet how can there bo 
happiness in tho absence of causes thereof? It is replied. 
That natural liuppiness, resulting from the predominance of 
Purity in the mind, which remains obscured by hope, of itself 
resumes its influence on the departure of hope,— just as is tho 
case with the coolness of water which (suppased natural cool- 
ness) had been hindered (from manifesting itself) by heat ; — 
there is not in this case any need of means. And this in 
reality is what is expressed by the word ' happiness.' " " Since 
it is an obstructor of Concentration, exertion with a view to 
experience is not to be made, since this may be effected 
otherwise, — as he next states"] , 
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Eekcfirism, 


ir ^ II II 

Kx^i»n«dU.,. 12.-[Oue mny be happy] 

even without exertion, like a serpent 
— happ}*^ in at|other*s house, — [^^asit has been said, — ^Tho 
building of a house is painful, and in no way pleasant; — a 
serpent, Irving entered the dwelling made by another (e. g., 
a rat), does find comfort/'' And "'from Institutes,— and 
from preceptors, only the rmwi is to bo accepted, since other- 
wise it may bo impossible to concentrate tho attention — so 
ho next tells us] . 


A hee likc tcleciicitm re* 
commended. 


WX^ II 

Apli. Id. — Though ho devote him- 
self to many Institutes and teachers, 
a taking of the essence [is to bo made], — ns is tho case with 
tho bee, — [“ ns it has been said — * From small Institutes and 
from groat, the intelligent man should take from all (|uarters 
the essence, — as tho boo does from tho flowers.' " Ho tho 
other means what they may, tho direct possession of J)iH(;rimi- 
nation is to be effected only by intentness — through maintain- 
ing Meditation, — as he next tells us"]. 


|i ^8 II 

, , Anh. 14. — Tho Meditation is not 

IntenlncHM on one object. 

interrupted of him whoso mind is in- 
tent on one object, — like tho maker of arrows ; [ — for, as 
in tho case of the maker of arrows, with his mind intent 
solely on the making of an arrow, the exclusion of oth(;r 
thoughts was not interrupted even by a king's passing at his 
side, — so too, of him whoso mind is intent on one point, there 
is in no way an Mnterniption of meditation,' i. e., a failure to 
exclude other thoughts''] . 


II II 

Tinhe not to he (rnnngr»V 15.— HiroUgh transgTCSSioil of 

cd trtih imjmnifg. enjoinod TulcH, thcro is failure in 

the aim, — as iu the world : [ — ** whatever rule, for tho ^>rac- 

p 2 
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tisers of Concentration, has been laid down in the Institutes, 
if it be transgressed, then the end, viz., the perfecting of 
knowledge, is not effected;— "as in the world, that is to 
say, jast as, in ordinary life, if the enjoined procedures, &c., 
in regard to a medicine, or the like, be neglected, the effect 
thereof will not be obtained^^j. 

^ II 

TtuU,mu,i ml h, forgot. 16.— Moreover if they [the 

rules] be forgotten, — as in the case 
of the female frog, — [the end will be lost. And the story of 
the female frog is this. A certain king, htiving gone to hunt, 
saw a beautiful damsel in the forest. And she, being solicited 
in marriage by the king, made this stipulation, — " When water 
shall bo shown to mo by thee, then I must depart.^ But on 
one occasion, when wearied with sport, she asked the king — 

" Where is water The king too, forgetting his agreement, 
showed her the water. Then she, having become the she-frog 
Kdmarupini, daughter of the king of the frogs, entered the 
water ; and then the king, though ho sought her with nets, 
&€,, did not regain her.^' He next mentions a story, with 
reference to the necessity of reflecting on the words of the 
teacher, as well as hearing thom^’] . 

^51^ II T'S II 

ltrJlrrtion,or.,.orgar,rM 17.-Not eVOn though instruc- 

as hearing. be heard, is the end gained with- 

out reflection,— as in the case of Virochana; [ — and by 
" reflection’ is meant such consideration as determines the 
import of the teacher’s words. Without this, though the in- 
struction be heard, knowledge of the truth does not neces- 
sarily follow; — for it is written that, though hearing the 
instructions of Praj^lpati, — Virochana, — out of Indra and Viro- 
chana,* — erred through the want of reflection”]. 

* S«e CkM&ndogya Vpaniskad. 



Hejlection necessary* 
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II II 

Aph. 18. — Of those t\fo [viz.Indra 

Of thu further. ^ ^ . . 

^ and Virocbanu], it [viz., reflection] 

was seen in the case of Indra, [and not of Virochana, on, 
whom the instruction was therefore thrown away]. 

iraPlii^'^'iq^ii'Suiifii mt 

^ ?I?7[II ^<£ II 

Aph. 10. — Having perfortned rovor- 

. The proms requires time. * i i • i i 

• ence, tlie duties ot a student, and 

attendance, there is success after a long tinie, — as in his case ; 
[ — that is to say, as in tho case of Indra, so in tho caso 
of another too, only by having exhibited, towards one’s pre- 
ceptor, reverence, the study of the service, is 

there * success,’ i. c., tho development of truth, — not other- 
wise”]. 


. The process requires time. 


20.— There is no determinn- 

The lime for the process t* • ai r 

way embrace $Uix'e$etee slitlts tiou of tllO time,— aS ill tllO caSO Ot 

of beiny. Vdniadcva, [ — i. c., ” there is no neces- 

sity, as regards tho time, that, in tho arising of knowledge, 
it must be, e. g., from prcsnti causes alone ; — * as in tho caso 
of Vamadeva,’— that is to say,— as, in conscqiienco of causes 
pertaining to a previous life, knowledge arose, in the caso of 
Vdmadova, even when in embryo, so may it in tho caso of 
another.” 

“ But then,— since it is written that tho means of know- 
ledge neeil be no other than devotion to those [viz., Brahm^, 
&c.,] who (unlike the Absolute) have Qualities,— knowledge 
may result from this. Why, then, a hard and subtle process 
of Concentration ? To this he replies”] . 
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• II II 

Inferior menne not aUo> 2 1 .—-Through devotiou to 

gether unprofitable. Something under a superinduced form, 

[attainment or approach towards perfect knowledge takes 
place] hi/ degrees, — as in the case of those who devote them- 
selves to sacrifices : — [that is to say — '' through devotion to 
the Souls, Brahmd, Vishnu, S'iva, &c., under the forms super- 
induced on them, the perfecting of knowledge takes place ‘ by 
degrees,' — i. c., by the successive attainment of the world of 
Brahtnfi, &c., — or else through the purification of the Good 
principle, &c., but not directly ; — just as is the case with 
sacrificers" — -whose slaughter of animals, requiring to bo ex- 
piated, throws thorn back so far, in the road to emancipation. 

Ho tells us, that, moreover, there is no necessity that the 
fiucccssive liso to tho world of Brahma should one's 

knowledge"] , 

Scriptural proof that hea^ 22. — MovOOVOr, after tllC at- 

not liberation. taiiiuicnt of what [—like the World of 
Brahma — ] is other [than tho state of emancipated soul], there 
is return [to muudano existence] ; because it is written [in 
the 5th rrapdthaka of tho Chhandogya t yaia/x/md], From 
conjunction with tho five fires, there is birth." — &c. Ho next 
exhibits an illustration, to the effect that tho perfecting of 
know'ledgo takes place only in tho case of him who is free 
from passion"]. 

Aph. 23. — By him who is free from 

Discrimination illmtrated. . . 

passion, what is to be left is left, and 
what is to be taken is taken, — as in tho case of the swan 
and tho milk ; [ — that is to say, — only by him who is free 
from passion is there a quitting * of what is to be left,' i. e.. 



Good fociotij. 


HI 


of Nature, &c., and a taking 'of what is to bo taken,* i. e., 
of Soul : — as it is only the swan, — and not the crow, or tho 
like, — which, out of milk and water mingled, tby moans of 
leaving tho unimportant water, takes tho valuable milk,** as 
the Hindus insist it does] . 

. sw ii ^8 ii 

^ ^ ^ , AijJi. 2i . — Or through tvssociation 

Benejit of good sociefg. 

With one who hivs obtained excellence, 
-^just as in the case thereof ; [" that is to say, — more- 
over, from association with him by whom ' excellence,* i. o., 
excellence in knowledge, ’has bcnm obtained, tho aforesaid 
(discrimination) takes place, — as in tho case of the swan. 
Just as in the case of Alarka, Discrimination manifested itself 
spontaneously, merely through association with Dattlitreya’*], 

51 II ^^11 

Danger of vn.uu!alJe .o- 2o.~-Not of llIH OWll aCCOrd 

should one go near one influenced by 
desire, — ^just like tho parrot ; [ — that is to say, just as tho 
bird called a parrot, by reason of its being exceedingly beauti- 
ful, does not ( — by going near people — ) act in a rash manner, 
tlirough fear of being imprisoned by those who covet it for 
its beauty.** And next " ho states the harm of association 
with the passionate**]. 

5I^T5n^: n l| 

Ajdi. 20. — [Klso he may become] 
bound by conjunction with tho cords, 
i in the case of tho parrot ; — [for " in tho case of associat- 
ing with those persons, he may become bound ‘ by conjunction 
with tho cords,* i. e., by conjunction with their Desire, Ac., 
(^the Qualities, punningly compared to cords—) just ' as in 
tho case of tho parrot,* — that is to say, just as the bird 
called a parrot becomes bound by tho cords, i. o., tho ropes, 
of the hunter.** So " ho determiuc.s, by two aphorisms, the 
means of dispassion**]. 


Of thin further. 
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«i II II 


Means of displtssion. 


ApL 27. — Not by enjoyment is de- 
sire appeased,— just as in the case of . 
the saint; — [''that is to say, — as, in the case' of the saint, 
Saubhari, desire was not appeased by enjoyment, so also in 
the case of others is it not.^^ And further — ] . • 


II 


Of thif further. 


Apli, 28. — From seeing the fault of 
both, [ — i. e., — " only from seeing 
the fault, e. g., of being changeable, of* consisting of pain, 
&c,, 'of both/ i. e., of Nature and her productions, does the 
assuaging of Desire take place, — just as in the case of the 
saint. For it is written that Saubhari became indifferent to 
society, just through seeing the evil of society. And " he 
tells us that incapacity oven to accept instruction attaches to 
him who is affected by the fault of Desire, &c.] . 


Agitaiion excludes instruc- 
iion. 


ni^tjii 

Apli. 29. — Not in the case of him 
whoso mind is disturbed does the seed 
of instruction sprout, — as in the case of Aja; — ["in him 
whoso mind is rendered impure by Passion, Ac., not even does 
a sprout spring up from that seed of the tree of knowledge 
which is in the shape of instruction; — 'as in the case of Aja/ 

that is to say, ns not a sprout from the seed of instruction, 

though offered to him by Vasishtha, sprang up in the king 
named Aja, whose mind was disturbed by grief for his wife. 
What need of more ? — '*] . 

|l |l 

Aph. 30. — Not even a semblance of 
Of ihufuither. knowledge arises in him 

whose mind is disturbed] , — as in the case of a rusty mirror, 
[ — for " even superficial knowledge does not arise, from in- 
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struction, in one whose mind is impure, tlirougli the obstruc- 
tion caused by its wandering away, e. g., to other objects, — 
just as an object is not reflected in a foul mirroi* tlii'ough the 
obstruction caused by tlie iinpurities^^]. 

51 II II 

KmrvleS^ not necettarily 31 —Nor, even tliough sprung 

perjeci knowledge, therelVom, is that [knowledge neces- 

sarily] in accordance wdth that [instruction, this not having 
been entirely understood,] — ^^jiist like the lotus, [that is to 
say, ^^just as the lotus, though tho seed be of the best, is 
not in accordance V'ith tho seed when the swaiup is fa>dty. 
The mind of the i indent is compared to the swamp,” in which 
the lotus-seed >vas sow'ii. Jhit then, — since Soul’s end is 
gained by tho attainment of supernatural power in the worlds 
of Ilralimu, etc., to what purpose is the production of know- 
ledge, with so much toil, for liberation ? 'Po this lie n‘]>lies”J. 


A}>li. — Not, oven on tho attairi- 
Jleat n not perfect him, of gloriflcatioll, has that 1)0011 

done which was to bo done, — as is the case witli tho per- 
fection of tho objects wor-»hipped,-“as is tho case with the ]>er- 
fection of tho objects worshipped,— [for ''evim tliough oin* attain 
to supernatural power, * that has not boon done which w'as to 
be done/--i. c., tho end has not been gained,— because it 
is attended by the grief of deliciency and excess ‘ ns is tho 
case with tlic perfection of tho object worshippiid, that is 
to say, as, though tho pos.se'^sion of perfection (so-called) 
belongs to 'the objects worshipped,’ i. e., to Jlrahma, Si(\, still 
that has not been done wliicli was to bo done,— .since it h 
written that even thenc, while in tho sleep of Concentration, 
&c., still praclire Concentration (—from fear of lo.sing wluit 
they have attained to—) :— just in like manner is tho case 
with him who, by tho worship of these, has attained to glorifl- 
cation”]. 

Q 


tl4 


BOOK V. 


The tenets of his Institute are completocl. Next is begun 
a Fifth Book, in order to set aside the crude notions of others 
in regard to his Institute. Here, in the first place, he disposes 
of the objection that the Benediction implied by the expression 
* Well then,’ in the first Aphorism (of Book I.), is purposeless.”] 

Sfatom for a Benedictory I— 'J'lio iiso of n I?oiie<liction 

[is justified] by the practice of the 
good, by our seeing its fruit, and by scripture. The word 
Hi is intended to preclude the expectation of any other rea- 
sons.” lie next repels those who entertain the prima facie 
view, that what was asserted in the expression ‘ Because it is 
not proved that there is any Lord’ ( — sec B. 1. Aph. 02.), is 
not made out, because (forsooth) Ilis existence is proved by 
his being the giver of the fruits. of works.”] 

ii s? n 

Aph, 2. — Not from its [ — the 

Needleaanett of a Lord. i 1 1 t i i , , 

world s — J being governed by the 

Lord, is there the effectuation of fruit, for it is by works 

[ — i. e., by merit and demerit — ] that this is accomplished, — 

by works alone, which are indispensable,” — and if we do 

make the additional and cumbrous supposition of a Lord, He 

cannot reward a man otherwise than according to his works]. 

^ 11 

The enppoeed Lori wonld 3.— [If a Lord were governor, 

U aeljish. then] having intended his own beuetit. 

His government [would be selfish], as is the case [with or- 
dinary governors] in the world. 



Objections to there being a Lord. 
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II 8 n 

And Iherf/onnottie Lord 4— [Uo must then ho] jnst 

of. ^ jijjQ 

a worldly lord, [and] otherwisio 
[than you desire that we sliould conceive of Him ; for “ if wo 
agree that the Lord also is benefited, He also must be some- 
thing mundane, — ^just like a worldly lord ; — beeause, since liis 
desires are (on tliat supposition) not (previously) satisfied, ho 
must bo liable to grief, 

II 111 

Aj)h. 5. — Or [^‘ if whilst there exists 

The (lifficulti/ perhaps ori- i i .1 1 r 1 *1 

ginatetin a umtaken expres' al^o a World, there bo a i^ord, then, 
let yours, like ours, bo merely^'] a 
technical term [‘‘ for that soul which eim‘rged at the com- 
inoiieemeiit of the creation, — since there cannot bo an eb'rnal 
liordship, because of tlie contradiction between innndanenosH 
and the having an unobstructed will”]. 

5| ^ II 

Ohjection to there being a Aph. (). 1 llis [that thci 0 is H Lord] 

cannot be establislied without [assum- 
ing that Ho is atfeeted by] Lassion, because that is the indis- 
pensable cause [of all energizing] . # 

II '® II 

Ajili. 7 . — Moreover wero that [Pns- 

Thie objection further, itr- 1 11 

Sion] conjoined with Him, he could 

not be eternally free, [“ and thus the tenet (of His eternal 

freedom) must be surrendered.”— JVay (let us ask) —does 

Lordship arise from the immediate union, with Soul, of the 

wd.shes, &c., which we hold to be powers of Nature ( — not 

properties of Soul — ) or from an influence through proximity 

simply, — as in the case of the magnet ? Of these he condemns 

the former alternative”] . 

Q 2 
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lie II 

Objection (mom branch of S.— If it were from the con- 

an alternative. junction of the properties of Nature, 

it would turn out that there is association, [wlich Scripture 
denies of Soul. In regard to the latter alternative he says^^] . 


Oijedim on tho o(hor 9— If if were from the mere 

existence [of Nature, not in associa- 
tion, but simply in proximity], then Lordship would belong 
to every one ; that is to say, — if Thought obtains Lordship 
merely from proximity, as in tho case of* tho magnet (which 
becomes affected by the simple proximity of iron), then it is 
settled, as wo quite intend it should be, that all mon indiffer- 
ently, oxperiencers in this or that (cycle of) creation, (may) 
have Lordship, because it is just by conjunction with all ex- 
periencers that Nature ^produces Mind, &c. ; — therefore your 
tenet, of there being only ono Lord, is overthrown^^] . 


II II 

Doniol lUl there i, a»y 10.— It is not established [that 

real eddence of a Lord, there is an eternal Lord], because there 
is no real evidence of it, [ — ” in the first place, there is not 
flem«(i-evidenco, so that only tho evidence of inference and of 
testimony can bo offered j and these are inapplicable as he 
proceeds to show] . 


II \X II 

imialthalileanleeelai- H-— 'I’here is no inferential 

liehed by inference. proof [of there being a Lord], because 

there is hero no case of [invariable] association [between a 
sign and that which it might betoken ; — ** and so there is 
no inferential proof of there being a Lord ; because, in such 
arguments as * Mind, or the like, has a maker, because it is 
a product,* the fact of invariable concomitancy is not estab- 
lished, since there is no compulsion** that every product should 
haveiiad an intelligent maker]. 
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Objections to Utere being a Lord* 

II II 

Denial that there is torip- ^pb* 12. — Moreover, there ia scrip- 
iure/or it. ^1^*^ [ij^orld^s] being the pro- 

duct of Nature [ — not of a Lord. So, leaving this topic, " he 
refutes diffusely, by a cluster (of seven aphorisms), the opinion 
of an opponent in regard to that which was established in 
(Aph. 20 of) the first section, viz., * Bondage does not arise 
from Ignorance (conjoined with Soul)' "] . 

II II 

. *dp/i. 13. — With that which is soli- 

Confunction tn the case of * 

the sotiiarif, were a contra-^ tary, there caniiot bo conjunction of 
the power of Ignorance, [and sinco 
Soul has no association (with anything whatever) it is plainly 
impossible for it to be united with the property of Ignonvnco." 
** But then (it may bo replied,) — ivhat is to be asserted is, that 
the conjunction of Ignorance is simply through force of Igno- 
rance (which is a negation, or nonentity), and so, sinco this is 
no real it If, there is no associaiwn occasioned thereby. To this 
ho rejoins"] . 

?if^%5qp!rawiii Vi II 

Aph. 14. — Sinco the existence of 

A suggeeiion repelled. .i • r n i i • t i • 

this [alleged n^ujative Ignorancoj is 

established [only] on the ground of its [pretended] conjunc- 
tion, there is a vicious circle, i. o., a resting of each on tho 
other alternately, or resting a thing on itself, — in short, — a 
regressus in infinitum." And ** in reply to tho suggestion (of 
the Naiyayika) — but then, as in the case of seed and sprout, 
the regressus in inhnitum is no objection, — ho replies"]. 

5| II II 

Aph. 15. — It is not as in the case 

scripture that tho world mundane state of souls, consist- 
ing of all undesirable things. Ignorance, Ac.,"] has begin- 
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ning ; [ — “ because we hear in scripture that these cease to 
exist at the dissolution of all things, in profound sleep, &c.^' 
'^But then (you Ved^ntins will say—), according to us Igno- 
rance is technically so termed, and is not, e. g., jp the shape, 
specified by the Yoga, of supposing what is not soul to bo 
soul; and so, just like your 'Nature,^ since this (Ignorance) 
of ours has an unbroken eternity, though it bo lodged in Soul, 
there is no detriment to the solitariness thereof : — in regard to 
this doubt, having deliberated on this artificial sense of the 
word ^ Ignorance,^ he objects to it’’] . 

Soul and knowledge not Aph. If the moaning of tho 

ideniwal. word Mgnoranco’ (avidi/a) be only 

* otherness than knowledge,’] then Brahma — soul itself”] — 
would bo found to bo excluded, [ — to perish, — through his 
being annihilablo by knowledge,”] — since He is other than 
knowledge, 

^'0 II 

Kmwhdgey not excluding Aph, 17. \\ 01*0 there not CXclu- 

ignoramry were resulilesa. existence by ignorance 

by knowledge,] then there would be resultlessness, [ — be- 
cause of its not debarring Ignoranoe,” which is the only result 
competent to knowledge. ** lie censures tho other alterna- 
tive,” that knowledge might excludo Soul]. 

11 11 

On the Veddnta theory the 1^^-— If [ou tho other hand] 

world ought to vamah. [Ignorance] meant tho being ex- 

cludable by Knowledge, it would be predicable in like manner 
of the world also, [ — for, '' if, on tho other hand, the being 
excludable by Knowledge, in the case of the soul, be what 
is meant by the being Ignorance, in that case 'the world,’ the 
whole mund.ane system, Nature, Mind, &c., w'ould also in like 
manner be Ignorance; and so, the whole system of things 
being ^uoi'ance, since the Ignorance would be annihilated by 
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on© man^s knowledge, the world should become invisible to 
others also**] . 

il II 

Thf reddnta theory tel/- 19. — If it [Ignornnco] wcro 

contraduiory. nature [i. e., “ suppose it to bo • 

the case that to be Ignorance means siuij)ly the being exclud- 
able by Knowledge, still] it would have had a commeucc'inent, 
for such a thing could not have had an efenud exislenc(» in 
souls ( — as held by \iedjintins, see y\ph. 15 — ), hut must have 
had a cominenceuieut ; for jt is proved by sucli texts as “ (Con- 
sisting of kuowlecfgo alone,** &c., that at the time of the 
universal dissolution, &c., the soul consists of Knowlodgo 
alone. Therefore it is settled that there is no other Ignorance 
than that stated in the Yoga system, and this is a ])roperty 
of the understanding, not of the .soul.’* Now, “ by a cluster 
of (six) aphorisms ho clears up the priniil facie view of an 
opponent in regard to that which was stal(*(l in llm same Hook 
( — Hook V., Aph. 2 — ), that Nature’s energizing is duo to 
desert”]. 

51 II II 

Aph. 20. — There is no denying 
dc^brt, [^‘ on the ground of its being 
no object of .sense, because it is inferred,”] because of the 
diversity in the operations of Nature [ — accornnuMlaling ono 
person and inconveniencing another,— which would otherwiso 
bo unaccounted for] . 

II " 

Aph. 21. — It [the cxistonco of Ths 

Trooft of ihit. ^ established by scripture, by 

tokens, Ac. 

^ (iRW JWM’rinTOnrf II II 

s^.,.idrn.enoiih.o,i, 22.-There in licro no necos- 

kind of etuimc^‘. that a thing of which there is 


Desert it undeniable. 
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no sense-evidence must be non-existent,” — ] because there 
is room for other proofs. 

II 

Aph. 23. — It is thus, moreover, in 

Demerit oi certain as merit. . 

both cases, — [“the evidence applies 
to Demerit just as it does to Merit”] , 

II ^8 II 

Aph. 24. — If «the proof be from an 

The proof of each the tame. r • » • i 

argument (“m this shape, viz., that 
otherwise an injunction would be unaccounted for j but there 
is none such in respect of demerit , — so how can scriptural or 
logical argument bo extended to demerit ? If any one says 
this, it is not so, since the token exists”] alike in respect of 
both, [“ i. e., of both merit and demerit: — because prohibitory 
injunctions, such as * Ho should not approach another's wife,' 
betoken demerit”] . 


WfPlUT II I 


Merits inhere in what. 


Aph. 25. — It is of tlie internal or- 
gan ^ — not of soul — that Merit, &c., 
[“ the * &c.,’ including all those that are stated in the VmiVc- 
ahikn Institute as peculiar qualities of soul,”] are the properties. 

['Po the objection that the existence of an internal organ, 
as well as of the Qualities from which such might arise, is 
debarred by scripture, ho replies.] — 


^ II II 

m QmiiUiti fxM/, 26.— And the existence of the 

'• Qualities [ — “ Purity, &c., and their 

properties, happiness, &c., and their products also, Mind, 
&c.,”] is not absolutely debarred [diy scripture. “ They aro 
not to be denied as existences; but it is to bo altogether 
denied that they belong to soul, just as we deny that heat 
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( — in red hot iron — ) belongs to the iron/* “ In regard to the 
doubt, — ^why, again, may we not deny them an essence, as 
we do to what is meant by the words sleep, wish, &c. ? — he 
says. ”] ^ 

n n 

• Aph. 27. — By a conjunction of the 

The above ihetit argued, 

five members [of an argumentative 
statement], we discern that Happiness exists: — [and ‘‘hero, 
in order to get a pa^;ticulnr subject of his assertion, ho takes 
happiness alone, oiio portjon of tho matter in dispute, as a 
representative of the entire matter ; — but the better reading 
is, ‘we discern that Happiness, iS'e,, exist/ Tho hvo members 
of an argumentative statement are tho IVopoaition, Reason, 
Example, Synth(‘sis (of tho two premises), and Conclusion ; 
and he means that by tho ‘ conjunction,^ i. e., the combination, 
of these, all things, happiness, ike., are proved to exist. And 
tho em])loymont (of the argument) is this : — 

‘ Pleasure is real ; — 

]lecnuso it produces motion in something; — 

^Vhatever produces motion in anytlnng is real, — as aro 
sentient beings '; 

And pleasure produces motion in things, as in horripilation, 
Ac. ; 

Therefore it is real.” 

“ The Chdrvdhi next doubts whether there be any evidcnco 
other than sense-evidence, since (ho contends) there is no 
truth in the assertion (of an inductive conclusion) that such 
and such is pervaded by such and such, Ac.**]. 

*1 II II 

The validiig of inference 28.— Not from onre apprehend- 

queetumed. [concomitanco of a supposed Ujken 

and thing betokened], is a connection, [i. e., a pervadedness 
or invariable attendedness of the token by tho betokened] 
established; — [“and frequency (of the same apprehension) 
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follows (the rule of the single apprehension, just as a thousand 
times nothing amounts to nothing) therefore (argues tho 
sceptic) since the apprehending of an invariable attendedness 
is impossible, nothing can be established by Inference. This 
he clears up”] . 

II II 

Aph. 20. — Pervadodncss is a con- 

Thia point cleared up. r* i . 

stant consociation ot cliaracters, m 

tho case of both, or of one of them ' Consociation of 
characters,^ i. e., consociation in tho fact of being characters 
(or properties of something) : — in short coiicomitancy. And so 
wo moan, that, that concoinitancy is ' porvad(‘dncss,^ (furnish- 
ing solid ground for inference) which is uljsolutoly non-errant, 
whether in tho case of both, ])rcdicato and reason, or in tho 
case of tho reason only. ^ Of both’ is mentioned witli refer- 
ence to tho case of ^ equal pervadedness’ ( — e. g., every 
equilateral triangle is equiangular, and conversely every equi- 
angular triangle is e(piilateral). And tho invariablencss may 
bo apprehended through an appropriate confutation (or rcductio 
ad absurdum of tho denial of it) ; so that there is no impos- 
sibility in apprehending ^pervadedness’” and* of inferring on 
the strength of it]. 

51 fiTsinrni n n 

IWtaMn... «oi m mui. [Pcrvadoilness] is not 

iional principle. somo think, — seo Aph. 31] — an 

additional principle [over and above tho twenty-live, B. I. 
Aph. 01,] for it is unsuitable to postulate entities [‘^ praetor 
ration em”] . 

t5TO^^(En^i: H II 

A MeroAo, opinion r. 31— But [certain] doctors say 

gardinff * I^ervadedtmaa.' it [Porvadedness] is [another 

principle,— in addition to the twenty-five— ] , resulting from 
the power of the thing itself. [These “other teachers assert 
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that ' Pervadedness^ is positively a separate principle, in the 
shape of a species of power generated by the native power of 
the * pervaded.^ But (they continue) ‘ Pervadednoss^ is not 
simply a power of the (pervaded) thing itself, — else it would 
exist wherever the thing is, ( — which ^ pervadedness does not 
do,) for even smoko, when it has gone to another placo [than 
the point* of its origination], is not attended by hro. And, by 
going into anotlier placo, that power is j)ut an end to ; there- 
fore ( — contend these teachers — ) there is no over-extension 
in the above-stated definition for, according to our doctrine, 
the smoke (which betokens fire) is to bo specialized as that 
which is at the instant of origination/^] 

Opinion of the Pancha- Apli. o2. llio I aijchas ikha says 
that it (‘ Pervadedness^) is the posses- 
sion of the power of the su.'stained ; — [for, says the J^incha- 
s'ikha, pc n'aduvjHcati is the jiower which consists in being 

the sustainrr, and ^ Pervadedness^ is the liuving the power 
which consists in being the sustained, — for Intellect and tho 
rest are treated as being pervaded (or invariably attended) by 
Nature, — and this just means that each product , in 
succession is sustained by what preceded it in tho series. 

But then, wliy need a ‘ power of the sustained’ bo postu- 
lated? — let ‘Pervadedness’ be simply an essential power of 
tho thing pervaded. To this tho Panchas ikha replies ”]. 

The raechai,hha', reply M- 'JS.-TLo relation is not an 
to an objection. osscntial power, for we should have 

[in that case] a tautology, ['' because, that is to say, just as 
there is no difference between ‘water-jar’ and ‘jar for water,’ 
so also there is none in the caso of ‘ intellect’ and ‘what it 
Pervaded’ ” by Nature, of which Intellect consists. And “ ho 
himself explains tho ‘ Tautolog}’’ '^]. 
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II ^8 II 

Aph. 34, — Because we should find 

The reason why. . r t ^ 

the distinction unmeaning, [as Intel- 
lect does not differ from Nature at all except as docs the sus- 
tained from the sustaincr. He (tho Panchas'ikha) mentions 
another objection’’] . 



Aph. 35. — Arfd because it [perva- 

A further reason. -, 1 , 

dcdness] would not be reconcileable 

in buds, Ac., — [‘^fur buds, Ac., are invariably attended (at 
their origination) by trees, Ac. ; but this cannot be called 
simply an essential power in tho bud, because, since the essen- 
tial power ( — that which belongs to the bud ol' hou\<j a bud — ) 
does not depart even in the case of an amputated bud, wo 
should even then find it attended (l)y the tree which, however, 
no longer accompanies it). But the power (see Aph. 32, wliich 
consists ill having tho cliaractei') of tlu^ ‘ sustained,’ is des- 
troyed at the moment of amputation, so tliat there is no ^ Per- 
vadedness’ //ea/,” — But then what? — tlie Paiicha'^ikha snya 
that * Pervadedness’ is not a result of any jiower. 

Then, since smoko is not .<m.'<tainrd by lire ( — see Aph. 32 — • 
where ho contends that * snstainediK'ss’ is what really ex- 
presses pcrra.'fion — ), it would turn out that it (viz., smoki*) 
is not (as token and betokened) n>rom}ianu'il by tire. So, 
with reference to this, ho says”]. 

WRT- 

^i?fii^^ II 

Iteplyjhat this would prore Aph. 3b. 4\ cro it [tllUsj settled 

too muck. jg power of the ‘ sustained,’ 

then by thq like argument, its dependence on an essential 
power, as pretended by the heterodox doctors referred to in 
Aph. 31, might be proved also, — and thus the argument 
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proves notliing as it proves too much. “ It was with a view 
to substantiating what was stated (in Apb. 27), viz., ‘ Tlio 
Qualities, and tlio rest, are established (as realities) by tlie 
employment of the live-membered (form of argumentative ex- 
position),^ that ho 1ms repelled, by an exposition of ^ Pervaded- 
ness,^ the objection to Inferenee as eviileueo ( — or as a means 
of attaining right notions). Now, in order to establish the 
fact that ^vords, of which the live-membered (exposition) con- 
sists, are generators of knowledge, the objection of others 
to a word’s being a means of right knowledge, in the shajio 
of (the objection of) its being inadetpmte, is disposed of, by 
means of an exposition of the ])owers, <fec., of words^’], 

H |l 

A/dt, d7. — The connection between 

Sound aJid sense. . . . , . - 

word and meaning is the relatimi ol 

expresser and expressial. [“ To tin' ‘ meaning^ belongs the 
power termed (‘xpressiblene^s, — (o (lu* ^ word’ the power termed 
ex|>ression ; — simply this is their ‘ coniu'ction,’ — their inter- 
relation as it were. Prom one’s knowing this (connection 
lietweeii a given word aixl meaning), the meaning is sug- 
gested (or raised in the mind) by th(‘ word.”] 

ii n 

Afdi. d8 . — 'I'Ik! coniK'ction [Vietwecu 

Sense of trords how learnt. , i • n i • i 

a word ami its seiisej is (h'termined 

by three [means, — by nuains of these thna*, vi/., inlormatioii 

from one competent (to tell us the meaning), the usage of the 

old man (whose orders to his sons we hear, and then observe 

what actions ensue in conseipience,— .see the SdhlUjn liar jin no, 

Aph. 11~), and application to the same tiding which has a 

familiar name,” — whence we gather the sense of the less 

familiar synonym] . 

q sRra II ^(£ II 

and pndUa- ^W.-'I’liero i.S I.O restriction 

[“ no ne^e.s-»ity that this apprcheii.sion 
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of the meaning of a word, should be restricted^^] to what is 
to be done — ['^should occur only in the case of something 
(directed) to be done/^] — because we see it both ways, [i. e., 
in (the secular life and dealings of) the world, we see the 
usage of the old man, &c., in regard to what is not to be done 
{ — being something already extant—) also, as well as in 
regard to what is to be done^^] . '' 


Scriptural and secular 40.— He’ who is accomplished 

sense of words the same. ^he soclilar [connection of words 

with meanings] can understand the sense of the Veda. 

<2n?r 118^ II 

^ . , Avli. 41. — Not by the throe [means 

JL doubt, , , ‘‘ 

mentioned in Aph. 518, objects some 
one, can the sense of the Veda be gathered], because the 
Veda is superhuman, and what it means transcends the senses, 

51 >1 » 

^ . . Aph. 42. — Not so, [what is meant 

Thts cleared up, i i t- i 

by the \ eda is not something trans- 
cending the senses], — because sacrificings, &c., are in them- 
selves merit, pre-eminently ; [*‘ and sacrificings, &c., since they 
imply wishings, &c., (of which we are perfectly consciou.s,) are 
not something transcending intuition. But the nature of merit 
(which the objector alleges to transcend intuition) does not 
belong to something mysteiioua that resides in sacrificings, &c., 
whence what is enjoined in scripture need be beyond intui- 
tion.” And ” he repels also what has been 'asserted, that, 
inasmuch as it (the Veda) is superhuman, there can be no 
information from any competent person” in regard to its 

import] . 

* 
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Knowledge of the Veda 
traditional. 


Infelligibiliig of ilie Veda 
undeniable. 


Aph, 43. — The natural force [of the 
terms in the Veda] is ascertained 
through the conversancy [therewith of those who successively 
transmit the knowledge. But still, how can there be appre- 
hension of the sense of scriptural terms in the case of Gods, 
fruits (of actions), &c., which transcend sense? To this he 
replies^^] . 

nflfdsisRRsifl n sa ii 

Aph, 44. — This really takes place, 
because they [viz., the words] give 
rise to knowledge both in the case of things adapted [to 
sense] and things not adapted. 

II «^ll 

Elfmilg the nja ^1’’^- 45.— Tlie Voda is not from 
eternity, for there is scripture for its 

being a production. 

i! 8^ II 

Aph, 40.— They [the Vedas] are 
not the work of [the Supremo] Man, 
because there is no such thing as the [Supremo] Man, [whom 
you allude to as being possibly] their maker. [“Supply 
‘ because wo deny that there is a Lord.* ** And “ adverting 
to the anticipation that there may bo some other author, he 


The Lord not the author. 


II S';) n 

Who or. ,u oothor. of M- 47.-Since both.tlio liberated 
the Veda, jg unsuitcd [to the work, by his indif- 

ference], and the unliberated [by his want of power, neither 
of these can be author of the Vedas. “ Then in that caw, 
since they are not the work of (the Supreme) Man, it follows 
that they are eternal. To this he replies^'] . 
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Aj^h. 48. — As in the case of sprouts, 

Amlluatration. ^ eternity does not follow 

from their not being the work of [any Supreme]^ Man. [“ But 
then, since sprouts, &c., also, just like jars, &c., are produc- 
tions, we must infer that they are the work of (the eSupreme) 
Man. To this he replies/^] 

Ttqwiq n n 

Aph. 49. — Were this the case with 

Plants denied lo he works. 

’ these also, [viz., that vegetables are 

works], wo should find a contradiction to experience, &c., 
[for it is scon in the world, as an invariable fact, that what- 
ever is the work of Man is produced by a l>o(hj, ^fliis would 
bo debarred, Ac., were the case as you contend,” — for we see 
no embodicil Supremo Man, to whoso handiwork the sprouts 
of the earth could bo referred. But then, since they were 
uttered by the Primal Man, tho Vedas moreover are really 
the work of (tho Supreme) Man ; — to this he replies”]. 

O^tuMuvohntavy i, [only] is Mnn’s 

o work, in respect of which, even be it 

something invisible, an otfort of understanding takes place, 
[i. 0., a consciousness that Thought preceded.” “ Thus it has 
been nmmrked that a thing is not Man's work merely though 
its having been uttered by ^tan for no one speaks of tho 
respiration during profound sleep as being Man’s work (or 
voluntary act). But what need to speak of antecedence of 
Understanding? The Vedas, just like auipxpiration, proceed 
of themselves from the Self-existent, through the force of 
fate, unpreceded by thought. Therefore they are not (a Su- 
preme) Man’s work.” But then, in that case, since they are 
not preceded by a correct knowledge of the sense of the sen- 
tences, like the speech ot a parixit the \ edas also can convey 
no ri^ht knowledge. To this he replies”] . 



The Vedas their own evidence. 


m 


m n II 

The Vedas their own evi- 51.— They are self-oviclently 

conveyers of right knowledge, from 
the patentness of their own power [to instruct rightly. The 
authoritativeness of the whole of the Vedas is established, not 
by such % thing as its being based on the accurate knowledge 
of the enouncer, but quite spontaneously; — because — ns for 
its 'own,^ i. e., natural, power of generating right knowledge, 
— thereof we perceiw the manifestation in the invocations 
(which produce the result promised), and in the medical scrip- 
ture ( — the following of which leads to cures — ), &c. And so 
there is the aphorism of the Nijaya (11. JI. C8), — ^ And the 
fact of its being a cause of right knowledge, like the invoca- 
tions and the medical scripture,^ Sic” In regard to the 
proposition (laid down in Aph. 20, viz.,) ^ And the existence 
of the Qualities is not absolutely debarred,^ there was alleged, 
and expounded (under Aph. 27) syllogistically, one argument, 
— viz., by the establishing the existence of Ilappino.ss, Ac. 
Now ho states another argument in respect of that’’ sumo 
proposition] . 

Co,,uu,n « of 52.-Thoro is no Cognition of 

existence. noii-existeut, — Buch as a man’s 

horn ; [so that not only is the existence of pleasure, &c., 
proved by the reasoning (under Aph. 27), it is proved also by 
mere consciousness. Of pleasure, Ac., were tlicy absolutely 
iwn^ntitieSf even the ronscionsnesB could not be accounted for ; 
— because there is no cognizing of a man’s horn, and the 
like,” which have no existence at all. Hut then, (interposes 
the Naiyayika,) if such be the case, let the Qualities, &c., be 
absolutely real ; and then, in the expression ' not absolutely 
debarred’ (—in Aph. 26—), the word ' absolutedy’ il (super- 
fluous, and hence) unmeaning. To this ho replies”]. 
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The Qualitiet, ^c., not ab- 53.— It is not of the real [that 

toluieiy real. jg cognizance], because ex- 

clusion 18 seen [of th^ Qualities, — for we see that they are 
excluded ( — and not admitted to exist — ) at the lime of des- 
truction (of the mundane system), &c.^' ** But then,* even on 
that showing (interposes the Vedantin, jumping at the admis- 
sion — ), — let the world be different both from 'real,' and 
' unreal,' in that case also the denial (in .^ph. 26) of its being 
absolutely unreal is quite justifiable^' ' — and, moreover, in strict 
accordance with Vedantic doctrine. To this he replies] . 

11 lis 11 

A Vedaniio advance re- is not of what cannot 

be [intelligibly] expressed [that there 
is cognizance] — because there exists no such thing ; [ — " and 
there takes place, moreover, no cognizance of such a thing 
as is not to be expressed as either ' existing' or ' not existing ;' 
* because there exists no such thing,' — i. e., because nothing 
is known other than what exists or what does not exist : — 
such is the moaning. The import is, — because it is proper to 
form suppositions only in accordance with what is seen." 
"But what then! — on that showing, do you really approve 
of (the Ny^ya notion of) 'cognizing otherwise' ( — or our 
fancying that nature to belong to one — which belongs to an- 
other) ? Ho replies — Nay"] . 

Aph. 55. — There is no such thing 

ANyd^avworyecUd. • r . . 

as cognizing otherwise [or cognizing 
that as belonging to one which belongs to another], — because 
vour proposition is self-destructive. [" The meaning is, that 
this also is not proper* to be said, viz., that one thing appears 
under the character of another thing ( — e. g., a rope under 
the chaiActer of a serpent, for which it may be mistaken in 
the dwk),*^' because your proposition is self-destructive.' Of 
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another tihture (e. g., snakehood), in a different thing (e^ 
a rope), equivalence to a man^s horn is (what is virtually) ex- 
pressed by the word ' otherwise’ (—than the truth,— both a 
man’s horn and the presence of snakehood in a ropo mistaken 
for a snake t)eing alike otherwise than real) ; — and (yet) its 
cognition (thus) otherwise is asserted ( — as if that could bo 
cognized* which is equivalent to what can not be cognized — ) I 
Hence your proposition is self-destructive; — for even those 
who contend for ' cognizing otherwise’ (as one mode of cogni- 
tion) declare that the, cognition of what docs not e,mt is impos- 
sible.” Now, “ expounding what ho had said above, (in Aph, 
26), ' not absolutely debarred,’ ho sums up his doctrine.”] 

ii ii 

„ Aph. 56. — They [the ^ Qualities’ are 

Summing up, • i i i i 

cognized rightly and wrongly, through 
their being denied and not denied [appropriately or otherwise. 

There is non-denial as far as regard.s their existing at all,— 
because all things ( — and things are made up of the ‘ Quali- 
ties’ — ) are eternal; but there is denial rclafivelij, in Soul, 
of all things, — just as is the case with the redness, Ac., in 
webs, &c,,” which may have no redness without its following 
that redness altogether and everywhere is nonexistent. This 
investigation is concluded. Now the consideration of Words, 
having incidentally presented itself in this connection, is set 
forth at the end of it”]. 

^ II II 

Ti. To,. iUora^fifteA f*?-— A word does not consist 

rejected, [what tho Yogas call] the “ex- 

presser” (sphofa), by reason both of cognizance [—which 
would disprove the existence of such imaginary thing — ], and 
non-cognizance [ — which would in like manner disprove it. 

“ It is held by the Yogas that there exists, in distinction from 
the several letters, an indivisible unit, the word, — such as 
'jar,’ &c., — (which they call) tho ' expression ;’ just u« theio 
is a jar, or the like, possessing parts, which is somethitig else 
s 2 
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than the parts, the body, neck, &c. ; — and that particular 
sound, termed a word, is called the ^ expresser,^ because of its 
making apparent the meaning : — such a word ( — wo Sdnkhyas 
assort in opposition to the Yogas — ) is without^ evidence (of 
its existence). Why? — ' by reason both of cognizance and of 
non-cognizance^ ( — as thus) ; — Pray is that word (which you 
choose to call the ' expression’ — ) cognized or not? * On the 
former alternative, what need of that idle thing ( — the sup- 
posed, ' expression ?’ — For) — ^by what collection of letters, 
distinguished by a particular succession, this (' expression’) 
is manifested, let that bo what acquaints us with the meaning. 
But on the latter alternative (viz., that it is not cognized), the 
power of acquainting us with a meaning does not belong to 
an ' expression, which is not cognized. Therefore the hypo- 
thesis of an * expresser’ is useless.” ” The eternity of the 
Vedas was contradicted before ( — under Aph. 45--) : — now 
ho contradicts also the eternity of htters.^^] 

^ II yc II 

n, ,t.rnUy of letter, -I/'/'- 58.— Sound is not etornal, be- 
cause wo perceive it to bo made : — [so 
— it is not proper to say (ns the Miindnsakas say) that letters 
are eternal, on the strength of our recognizing, e. g., tliat 
* This is that same G for they are proved to be non-eternal, 
by the cognition, o. g., that * (tlio soinul of) G has been pro- 
duced — such is the meaning. And the recognition has refer- 
ence to the Junnogcncousncss with that (one which had been 
previously heard) :~for, otherwise, it would turn out that a 
jiir, and the like, is eternal, inasmuch as it is recognised”]. 

He ponders a doubt. 

II »!<' |i 

Aph. 59. — [But then, some one may 
say,] there is [in the case of sounds] 
the manifestation of something whose existence was previously 
settle^—fts [the manifestation] of a [pre-existent] jar by a 
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lamp ; [and so " of Sound, whose existence was previously 
a fact, the manifestation — through noise, &c., — that alone is 
the object in the cognition of its production ( — which you 
speak of in ^h. 58).— He repels this^’]. 

II io II 

ducts being real [is accepted by you], 
then this is a proving of the already proved, [ — for ‘‘ if you 
say that 'manifestation' means the taking of a present condi- 
tion by means of rejecting an un-arrived (or future) condition, 
then this is our dogma of the reality of products ( — 11. I., 
113); and such an eternity belongs to all products {—not 
specially to Sound — ), so that you are proving the already 
proved (or conceded) ; such is the meaning. And if, ' mani- 
festation' is as.sertcd to bo just in tho shape of the cognition 
of what is presently real, then wo should find ( — on your 
theory — ) that jars, Ac., also are eternal ; because it would bo 
proper (on that theory — ) that tho object in the ])erc(‘ption 
of production, by tho op(‘ration of tho causes ( — tho potter, 
Ac. — ), should bo that of haoirledijc only," and just as tho 
jar is shown by tho lamp, not made by it, so tho jar must bo 
only shown by tho potter. Now an objection, not ))reviously 
mentioned, is to be adduced j therefore the ri'futation of tho 
non-duality of Soul is recommenced" — having been already 
handled under B. L, 140]. 

II " 

SoMUy of Soul do. OI.-Non-duality of Soul ia 

nied on groufuU of Inference. — for its distinctions aro cognised 

through signs, " by the sign that one quits Nature (or 
escapes from the mundane condition), while another does not 
quit it, Ac." But in regard to tho non-distinction, between 
Soul and not-Soul, asserted in the texts ' All this is Soul only,' 

' All this is Brahra only,' bo tells us how tl;ere is even sense- 
evidence destructive of this" allegation that there is no duality 
at all]. 
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5iFn(W5iTiq iiarasnwTii ii 


JS^on-duality denied 
grounds of Sense. 


Aph. 62. — Moreover, there is not 
[non-difference of Soul] from not- Soul, 
because this is disproved by sense-evidence, because, if 
Soul were not other than the whole perceptible, it would also 
not bo different from a jar and a web, — since the j,ar, e. g., 
would not bo other than the web which (by hypothesis) is not 
other than the Soul and this is excluded by sense-evidence, 
which constrains us to apprehend a distinction^^ between a 
jar and a web] . 

Aph. 63. — Kot between both [— 

The reasons cotnbined. i ^ i • ..i 

Soul and not-Soul, — is tliere non- 
difference],— -for that same [couple of reasons given in Aphs. 
61 and 62. Ihit then, in that case, what is the drift of such 
texts as, ' All tliis is Soul alone V To this he replies’']. 

II >1 

Aph. 64.--There it is for the sake 
self lo human frailty of un- of something else, m respect ot the 
derstanding. uudiscriiniiiating, [— ^‘ i. e., the obser- 

vation is (designed to be) provocative of meditation, hor in 
the secular world, through want ot discrimination, body and 
the embodied, the experienced and the experieucer, are re- 
garded as indifferent,"— and Scripture humours the worldling's 
delusion, with a view to eventually getting him out of it. 
“ He declares that, according to tlio asserters of (there being 
nothing existent but) a Single Soul, there could be no material 
cause of the world"] . 

f^:W' 

II 

Aph. 65.— Neither Soul, nor Ignor- 
«nce, nor both, can be the material 
v^rld. cause of the world,— because of the 

solitariness [of Soul. For “the soul alone, or Ignorance 
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lodged in the soul, or both together — like a pair of jar-halves 
(conjoined in the formation of a jar) — , cannot be the material 
of the world, — ^because of the soUtariness of the soul. For 
things undergo alteration only through that particular con- 
junction which is called * association — hence the (over) soli- 
tary soul, without a second, since it is not associated, cannot 
serve as a material cause: — nor can it do so by means of 
(association with) Ignorance either, because the conjunction 
of Ignorance has been already excluded by the fact of aolititn- 
ness. Moreover, that«the two together should be the material 
is impossible, even as it is •that either severally should be the 
material, just ' because of the soUiariness F — such is the mean- 
ing. And if you choose that Ignorance shall subsist as a sub- 
stance located in tho soul, as the air in the heavens, then there 
is an abandonment of the non-duality^' which you Vediintins 
contend for. He himself (at II. I., 1 to) deciiled that tlio 
soul consists of light (or knowhalgi*). In regard to tin’s ho 
repels tho prinul facie view, — founded on th(‘ t('xt ' Jlrahrri is 
reality, knowledge, and joy,' — that tho essenco of tho soul 
is Joij also”]. 

II II 

Soul not jog and Hon,- <><>•— two iiiiturc'S, joy and 

ledge Lutk. knowledge, do not belong to one , — 

because tho two are diirerent, [ — ** a single snbjc-et has not 
tho nature both of joy and of intelligence, — because, sinco 
pleasure is not experienced at tho time of knowing pain, 
pleasure and knowledge aro different.'' “ Ihit then, in that 
case, what becomes of tho text, that it (*Soul) consists of joy ? 
To this ho replies”] . 

W i| ^'3 II 

A rnddnlahnn explained M- «7.-5lcta|,liwical [is tllC word 
joy, in tho sense] of tho cessation of 
pain, [ — for ^'the word ^joy,' in tho scriptural expressiou 
which means really tho ces.sation of pain, is metaphorical. 
This is stated in the maxim ' i'leasuro i^thc departure of^both 
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pain and pleasure/ ” And “ he states the cause of this meta- 
phorical employment’’] . 

Wig tyurm, mimed <» 68.— It is [as] b Uudalion of 

a leme not literal. emancipation, for the sake of the dull, 

[that the scripture lauds, as if it were joy, the emancipation, 
consisting in the cessation of pain, which (cessation) is the 
essence of the soul /’ — for the soul is such joy as consists in 
the absence of pain. Next, in order to justify perfectly the 
demonstration already given ( — in B. 1*11., 14, 15, &c. — ) of 
the internal organ, ho repels the* prim|i, facie view that the 
Mind is all-pervading”]. 

s| 11 n 

The Mindnot all-reread. 69--'l'ho Alind [— “ meaning 

tho totality of the internal instrn- 
inonts,” — ] is not all-pervading, — for it is an instrument, 
[^'as a saw, or tho like, is,”] and because it is moreover 
an oi'yan, 

|1 11 

Aph. 70. — [The Mind is not all- 

Froofofthis. pervading], for it is moveable, — since 

there is scripture regarding tho motion ; [ — “ that is to say, — 
since, inasmu(?h as there is scripture regarding the (joing of tho 
goul ( — which, being all-pervading, cannot go — ) iuto another 
world, it is settled that it is its adjunct, the internal organ, 
that is moveable, and so it cannot bo all-pervading. ‘^In 
order to prove that it is a product, he repels also the opinion 
that the Mind is without parts”] . 

'av 

Aph. 71. — Like ajar, it [the Mind] 

Th$Mindh<uparU, \ 

IS not without parts, because it comes 
in contact therewith [i. e,, with several Senses simultaneously. 
** The word ‘ therewith’ refers to ‘ organ,’ which occurs in a 
preceding aphorism (69). The Mind is not without parts, 


Proof of this. 


Tk$ Mind hai parU, 
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because it comes in contact simultaneously with several sense- 
organs ; but, like a jar, it is of medium size ( — neither infinite 
nor atomic — ), and consists of parts/^ “ And *it is to be 
understood tjiat the internal organ when in the state of a 
cause (and not modified and expanded, e. g., into knowledge, 
which is its product — ) is indeed atomic/^] 

II '8^ I! 

Aph. 72. — Everything except Na- 
jEierniiif helongt to %ohai> t n t • 

, ture and boul is unetornal. 

3| II 11 

So^and Nature not made 73--No parts [froi.l t)lO pro- 

up of partt. sence of which in the discerptible one 

might infer destructibility] are found in the Expericncer,— for 
there is scripture for its being without parts, ['* for there are 
such texts as ‘ without parts, motionless, quiescent, unobjec- 
tionable, passionless.’ ” It has been stated that Kniancipa- 
tion is the cessation of pain. In order to corroborate this, 
ho repels the opinions of others in regard to Emancipation”] . 

A tie« of Nmaneipalieu 'll’’'- Vl.-Kniancipation i.t i.ot » 
disputed. dovelopiiicnt of joy, because there are 

no properties [in Soul in the shape of joy”] . 

Aph. 75. — Nor, in like manner, is 

Secomlei<m,di.p.ted. 

[“ because there are no properties” in Sou)]. 

Aph. 76. — Nor [is Emancipation] 
AlUrdoiemdieputed. particular going of that [Soul 

“ to the world of Brahmii,”] which is mutiouless [and there, 
fore does not go ] . 


T 
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^f^sRpsiit^nsn?? II 'S'Q II 


Aph. 77. — Nor is it [Emancipation] 

A fourth view disputed. i v i-l • a r r* 

the removal of the int^ence oi [m- 

tellectual] forms, — because there is the objection that this 

would bo momentary, &c. [For, “ the opinion of the Nihilist, 

that the Soul consists of momentary knowledge, that Bondage 

is the modifying thereof by objects, and that emancipation is 

the destruction of the influence thereof called Memory, — is 

inadmissible, because through the fault of momentarijicss, &c., 

such emancipation (as merely < momentary like all else,) is not 

the SouVs aim.^^] * 


5| II 'ac 


A fifth view disputed. 


Aph. 78. — Nor is it [Emancipation] 
destruction of all, for this has among 
other things the fault of not being the Soul’s aim: — [^^ the 
entire destruction also of the Soul, which consists of know- 
ledge, is not emancipation, — because, among other reasons, 
wo do not SCO in the world that the annihilation of the soul 
is the soul’s aim”] , 




. ^ j Aph. 70. — So too the Void [ — ^^the 

A Sixlh vmv disputed. i , . 

annihilation of tho whole universe 
consisting of cognition and tho cogniziblo, is thus also not 
emancipation, because Soul’s aim is not cfiected by Soul’s 
annihilation”] , 


*1 II Co II 

Aph. 80. — And conjunctions termi- 

A Hventh view disputed. 

nato m separations, therefore it is not 
the acejuisitiou of lands, &c., [that is Emancipation ; for, from 
its perishability, possessorship is not emancipation”] . 
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51 

A})h. 81— Nor is it [Emancipa- 
«« di^utei. of tho Part with the 

Whole ; — [Efti{\pcipation is not absorption of * tho part/ i. e., 
the Soul, into * the Whole,* i. e., that of which it is (on the 
view in <|uestion) a part, viz., tho Supremo Soul, — for the 
reason assigned (in Aph. 80) viz ., — * conjunctions terminate 
is separation,* and because we do not admit a Lord, (B. L 92), 
and because thus self-dissolution is not Soul*s aim**]. 

Ai>h. 82. — Nor is it [Emancipation] 
moreover conjunction with tho power 
of becoming as small as an atom, &c., since, like other con- 
junctions, the cessation of this must necessarily take place. 

ii n 

Aj)li, 83. — Nor, just as in that caso 
A tenth vtew dnpuiuL superhuman powers, such 

as assuming atotnic bulk,] is it [Emancipation] moreover con- 
junction with tho rank of Indra, Ac., [‘'by reason of perish- 
ableness,** of this as well as the others, lie next “repels 
tho objection of an opponent to what has been stated (under 
B. I., Cl), that tho Organs aro products of HelLconscioms. 


A ninth view disputed. 


ness**] . 

51 n =81' 

Ai>h. 8 k — Tho Organs aro not fonn- 
ne organs whe,we. Klemcfits [as tho Naiy^yikas 

assert], because there is scripture for their being thrived from 
8clf-con.sciousness. [“ Holding to tho opinion that Pmer, Ac., 
also are principles, ho repels the determination of categories 
[insisted upon by] his [various sects of] opponents, and tho 
notion that Emancipation comes through a ttiere knowledge 
of th«w*' cat«^rics.l 
rt 
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II R II 


_ Tke ntesom, of tho Fai- 85.— The rule of six categories 

iuUca objected to. jg j-jijg correct One], nor does 

Emancipation result from acquaintance therewith; [as the 
Yais'eshikas maintain] . 


II II 

Afh. 86. — So too is it in the case 

Aodm.eoftbeJlydya,d;c. 

Nydya], &c. * 

sir5r5i<Ei?n c's II 


The of Atom vn- 87.— [The fivo Elements beinjy 

icripiurul. prodnejsy as declared in B. L, Aph. 

61,] Atoms are not eternal [as alleged in tho Nydya], for there 
is scripture for their being products ; [and “ although that tc.xt 
of scripture is not now seen by us, because it has disappeared 
in tho lapse of time, &c., yet it is to bo inferred from tho 
words of tho doctors, and from the statement of Manu^^ in 
Ch. I. V. 27. ** But then, how can an Atom, which is without 
parts, be a product ? — To this ho replies^^] . 

II cc II 


'The ecriptore decime of 88.— Since it is n product, it 

th« queiiion. jg jjot without parts, — [^Hhat is to 

— since the fact, established by scripture, of their being 
products, cannot be otherwise accounted for, tho (so-called) 
Atoms of Earth, &c , are not without parts.'' He repels tho 
objection of the Nihilist, that direct cognixanco of Nature or 
Soul is impossible because (forsooth) the cause of a thing's 
being directly cognizible is colour"] . ’ 


^ II R II 


d 99vU iitfoted qf. 


Apho 89 .—There is no necessity 
that direct cognition should have 


€ol<n% as its cause it is no rule that to be directly cogra* 
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zable should result from colour only (—or other object of 
sense ) as the cause, — because direct cognition may result 
from Merit, &c., also,^^ — e. g., mystical practices, and so forth. 

Well, if thi^t be the case, pray, is tho dimension of an Atom 
(on the consideration of which tho Naiydyikas rear certain 
speculations) a reality or not ? With reference to this he 
decides t\e question of dimension^^ as follows]. 

ioii 


• Aph. 00. — ThonMiro not four varieties 

Dimension of what kinds. 

ou dnncnsion, because those can bo 
accounted for by twef: — [^Uhero are not four kinds of dimon- 
sion, viz., small, groat, long, and short, — but tiiorc are oidy 
two sorts, — ^ because those can be accounted for by tvvo,^ — 
that is to say, tho four varieties can be accountiMl for by 
merely two, tho atomic (or posiiirehf .small) and the great; — 
such is tho meaning. For the .short and tho long nro merely 
subordinate kinds of tho dimension called groat, — else wo 
should have, e. g., no end of diniensions — in the shape of tho 
crooked, Ac.’^ “Ho rebuts tho NihilisFs denial of gouora,^* 
as follows] . 


preoM b, r,cc},i- M- 91 --Though (Aw [indivi- 
duals] be un-etornal, recognition, as 
being associated with constancy, is of the genua. 


SI 

’ Aph, 92.— Therefore it [genuaj ia 

^ ^ dunied-r^int then, (it 
mey be i»id,) recognition ie to be accounted tm eimply by 
a noMn*i«nc«, in the shape of the exehuion of vUt » nek 
the thing (reo(^!hiaed)',— and let M$ be what i| me^ 
wwd ' grans’ .■—'to this be lepUes”]. 
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II II 

Apli. 9eS. — It [genus] does not con- 

Oemt pontive^nol negative. . . . 

sist m tiie oxclimon ot sotoethmg else, 
because it is cognized as an entity ; — [*‘ because ' This is that 
samo^ is the cognition of something positive ; — for otherwise 
the only thing cognized would bo ' This is not a non-jar/ 

“ But still, recognition may be caused by likeness : — To this 
ho replies.^'] 

r 

S| II IS II 

liicemu not a dMinot 94.— Likotiess ia not a sepa- 

fnaciple. principle, for it ia directly appro- 

bonded [as one manifestation of ' Community/ Likeness 
is nothing other than sameness in many parts, — the 

likeness of a fair face to the moon, o. g., consisting in the 
sameness of the plcasureablo feeling, i^c., occasioned by the 
sight of either. The conjecture — let likeness be just a pecu- 
liar power, and not (a modified aspect of) Commuuity, — ho 
repels,”] 

II iH. ll 

, Aiih. 95. — Nor is it [likeness] a 

Nor a veenUar power. . - n • j 

manifestation of something s own 

power, because the apprehension of it is different [*‘ from tho 
apprehension of a power ; — for the cognition of a power is 
not dependent on the oogpuition of another thing ; — the cogni- 
tion of likeness, on the other hand, is dependent on the cogni- 
tion of a correlative, as is the case with the cognition of a non- 
existence,^^ that the two conceptions are heterogeneous.” 
*^Bnt stat let the Hkeaess amoiii^ individual jan^ Sso., be 
mei^ thsffe diey have ^ jar j— ' to 
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Nor the relation beticeen 96.—Nor moreover is it [like- 

names and things. connection betvvccu name 

and named, because he who does not even know the con- 
nection between a name and the thing named, may yet cognize 
a likene^^^ e. g., between two jars.] 

^ II i'a li 

Aph. 97.— That connection [be- 

Eow it cannot le to. % n ■ . i. 

tween name and named] is not eter- 
nal, since both [the correlatives] arc uneternal, [ — how then 
should there bo, through thntj the likeness of a departed thing 
in a thing present But then, — though the correlatives 
be uneternal, let the relation bo eternai, — wliat is to hinder 
this ? — to this lie replies.’^] 

!!T?|: II <£C l| 

Anolkr ,usg.Aion r,fell- H8.-'l’llO COllllOclioU ia liot BO 

[—not eternal—], for this reason, viz., 
because this is excluded by the evidencti which ac(juaints us 
with the thing; [i. c., the suppo.sition is inconsistent with tho 
definition of tho term. For Coniorilon exists only where 
disjunction is incidentally possible, — because otherwise there 
is no room for tho supposition of coniortion, the case being 
accounted for, just by the nalnml stnfa of the matter. And 
this incidental disjunction is iinposhible if connection bo efor- 
nal ; — therefore connection is not etorual,’^ But on this 
showing, there could be no such thing as the eternal (connec- 
tion called) Co-inherence between those two eternals a Quality 
and thing qualified,^^ — which Co-inherence, or intimate relation, 
is one of the categories of the Nysiya. To this ho replies.] 

5| II ii II 

n. CoUgory of Mmato M' 89.— ThlTO W 80 SUch thing SB 

Xetahoa rtjccUd. Co-inlicrenco, [such as tho Naiyiyikas 
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insist upon,] for there is no evidence of it. But then, (it 
may be said,) the evidence of it is the perception that some- 
thing is qualified (or conjoined with a quality which inheres 
in it), and the unaccountableness otherwise of ^he cognition 
of something as qualified. To this he replies.^^] 

II II 

^ Aph, 100.*~Neither perbeption nor 

inference [is evidence for the existence 
of Co-inherence], since, as regards both alike, [^'i. e., the 
perception of qualifiedness and the inferring of it,'’] the case 
is otherwise disposed of, viz., just by the natural state (of 
the thing and its qualities), so neither of the two ( — percep- 
tion and inference — ) is evidence for (the imaginary category 
called) Co-inherence." " It is a tenet that from the agitation 
of Nature the conjunction of Nature and Soul takes place, 
and thence results creation. In regard to that there 'is this 
objection of the atheists, that, 'Nothing whatever possesses 
the action called agitation ; everything is momentary ; where 
it arises — even there it perishes ; — therefore there is no motion 
inferrible from conjunction (of anything) with another place, — 
(the fruit, for instance, which appears to reach the ground, 
not being that fruit — no longer existent — which appeared to 
drop from the tree).' To this he replies."] 

II \o\ II 

Jfodm if matter offer- 101— Motion is not a matte* 

of inference, for he who stands near 
has direct cognition both of it and of what it belongs to. 

[" In Book Second the different opinions merely were 
tioned, that the Body is formed of five elements, and so fmfh, 
--^bttt no partioular one was settled. In regard to this ques- 
tion he denies the view of an opponent."] 



Subtile and Gross body. 


U5 





II H 


The Body M of earth only. 


Aph. 102. — The Body does not 
consist of Jive elements, because many 
[hoterogeneoifs things] are unsuitable as the material, [ — and 
the Sdnkhya opinion is that, whilst there is but one material, 
the mateiial of every Body is earth]. 





HTSR^nsil II 


Than it a SMiU at mil ^P^‘- 1 03.— It [the Body] is not 
09 a Grose Body. ^ necessarily the Gross one, for there 

is also the vehicular [transmigrating or Subtile] one. 

Senses, ( — the organ of vision, for example, — ) distinct 
from the eye-balls, have been already mentioned. In order 
to demonstrate this point, he refutes the opinion that the 
senses reveal what they do not reach to.^^] 



^ffi^ n XoB II 


- .... Ai)h. 104. — The senses do not reveal 

and object. ^liat they do not roach to, — because 

of their not reaching, or because [else] they might reach 
everything ; ' for we do not see that lamps, or tho like, 

reveal what they do not reach to; — and because, if they were 
to reveal what they do not reach to, wo should find them 
revealing all things, — those walled off, and tho like. There- 
fore there is an organ, other than the eye-ball, for tho sake 
of connection with tho distant sun, &c. : — such is tho import. 
And the instruments reveal tho objects just by delivering tho 
object to tho soul,— for tliey are themselves unintelligent,— as 
a mirror reveals the face ; — or, in other words, their revealing 
an object is just their taking up an imago of the object."' 
** He repels the conjecture — but then, in that case, tho opinion 
(of the Naiy^yika) that the sight is luminous is quite right,— 
for we see Light alone glide rapidly to a distance in the form 
of rays.""] 


0 
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5| ^ II H II 

Th, night not formed of 1 05.— Not because Light gUdes 

[ — and the Sight does so too — ] is the 
Sight luminous [or formed of Light] becausePthe thing is 
accounted for by [the theory of] modifications [to be now 
explained. TJie Sight is not to be asserted to be*-lurainou3 
on the ground that light is seen to glide ; — Why ? — ^because, 
just as in the case of the vital air, where there is no luminosity, 
the gliding forth can be accounted for through a kind of modi- 
fication : — such is the meaning. For, as the vital air, without 
having parted from the body, glides out„ ever so far, from the 
end of the nose, under the modification called breathing, (and 
thus smells a distant flower,)— just so the Sight, though a 
non-luminous substance, without quitting (connection with) 
tho body, instantly darts off* ( — like tlio protruded feeler of 
a polyp — ) to a distant object, such as tho sun, by means of 
tho species of change called modification.^^ But what is tho 
proof that there is any such modification ? To this ho replies’^] . 

II II 



Proof of hit theory of 
vision, that it accounts for 
the phenomena. 


Apli. 106. — By the sign of the dis- 
play of the attained object, the [exist- 
ence of the] modification [which could 
alone account for that display] is proved. 

[^' He shows us the nature of the modification, to account 
for the going— though without parting from the Body.^^] 


wnpiwl ifht 

>1 


Of the theory further. 


ApJi. 107. — Tho ‘modification^ is 
another principle than a fragment or 
a quality [of the Sight or other sense], because it is for the 
sake of connection that it glides forth: — [‘Hhe modification 
is not a fragment of the Sight, or other sense, — a part dig- 
joined like a spark,— nor a quality, e. g., Colour,— for this 



Connection between sense and object. 
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reason, viz., ^ because it is for the sake of connection that it 
glides forth — but, whilst being a portion thereof, the modifi- 
cation is something else than a fragment or a quality. For if 
there were disruption, — connection of the sun, &c., with the 
Sight, would not take place, — and if it wore a quality, the 
motion called 'gliding forth, ^ would be unaccountable;^^— 
for a quality cannot move by itself. " But if thus the ' modi- 
fications^ are substances, how is the term ' modification^ applied 
to the qualities of intellect, in tho shape of Desire, &c. ? To 
this he replies^^] . , 

•• .VodifiM- man i- ‘ 

qualities at well as subdaricet. ^ion^] is not COnfinod to SubstanCOS, 

because it is etymological [ — not technical, — and applies ety- 
mologically to a quality as well. "Since it is also stated in 
scripture that tlio sense-organs are formed of tho Elements, 
tho doubt may occur whether tho texts aro perhaps to bo 
applied distributivcly according to tho difference of particular 
worlds. In regard to this ho says^^] . 



n, mairriaU af ,U or- I09.-Not though thoro bo a 

qans everywhere the same. difference of locality, is there a differ- 
ence in tho material [of which tho organs are termed] ; tho 
rule is as with the like of us : [—"not tlirough difibrence of 
place, as tho world of Brahnid and tho like, is it also the fact 
that the organs have any other material than self-conscious- 
ness ; but the rule is, that those of all alike aro formed of 
self-consciousness, as is tho case, c. g., with us who live in 
this terrestrial world ; for we hear (in scripture) of only one 
Subtile Body (made up of the organs) transmigrating through 
the different localities.^^ " But then, at that rate, how is the 
text relating to the materiality (of the organs) to be accounted 
for ? To this ho replies^^]. 

u 2 
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! II II 


Amm-Uteraltexlaccomt- HO.— The mention thereof 

[ — of materiality as if belonging to 
the organs, — ] is because there is [intended to Ife made there- 
by a more emphatic] mention of the concomitant cause : 
[ — " that is to say,— there is designation as the mateiial cause, 
in the case even where the cause is but concomitant,— with a 
view to indicating its importmcc ; just as fire is (spoken of 
as arising) from fuel, ( — which fuel is. a necessary concomitant 
of, though not really the substance of, the fire — ) ; hence are 
they (the organs) spoken of as being foiled of the Elements. 
For, only in reliance on the support of Light, or other Ele- 
ment, are the Organs, the Sight, &c., — formed from the accom- 
panying Self-consciousness,— capable of existing just as fire, 
in reliance on an earthly support, results from the attendant 
Light^^ or Heat, which cannot manifest itself alone] . 


m 51 II w II 


Anh. 111. — The heat-born, ojror- 

Varieim of Gross Bodies. , ^ ^ ° 

^ uom^ womb^Doni^ VG^cttiolG^ 

born, and spell-born, — such ia» not an exhaustive division [of 
Gross Body, — though a rough and customary one. It was 
stated before, that Body has only one Element ns its mate- 
rial, In this same connection he observes discriminatively as 
follows^^] . 

wii U^ii 

Aph. 112. — In all [Bodies] Earth is 

The material qf Bodies. ... • , . r, 

the matenal : — m consideration [how- 
ever] of some speciality, there is the naming as this or that 
[other element than earth, as entering into the constitution 
of some given body,] as in the preceding case [treated under 
Aph. 110, of the materiality of the Organs”]. 



The Gross Body, 
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5| II II 

m Mai air not the mo- 113.— Thc vital air is not, [on 

tmal of the Sody. allegation that it is “ the principal 

thing in thei*Body/^ to be considered] the constitutor of the 
Body, because it [the vital air, or spirit,] subsists through 
the po\^r of the organs, [and ''docs not subsist in tho 
absence of tho organs : — therefore, since, in a dead Body, in 
consequence of tho absence of tho organs, there is tho absence 
of the vital air, tho vital air is not the constituent of tho Body/* 
" But then, at that rate, since tho vital air is not the cause 
of tho Body, the Bo^y rafght como into existence even with- 
out tho vital air to this he replies**] . 




Soot emnlial to a Imny ^V''- IM-— TllO sito of Oxpcrionco 
. [viz., tho Body] is constructed [only] 

through thc superintendence of tlio experiencer [Soul], oiher- 
wiso should wo find putrefaction, [— " and tlius, by tho several 
operations of circulating tho juices, &c., tho vital air is a 
conromitaat cause of the Body, through tho sustaining of it.** 
" ]5ut then, (it may bo said) it is only tho vital air itself that 
can bo tho superintender, because it is this which operates, — 
not thc Soul, since It is motionless, and since there is no use 
in the supcrintendcncy of what does not operate. To this 
ho replies**] . 

HmKl II ^^<1,11 

The.oul‘>aclinyiy other; HS.-Through a servant, not 

aciioM.” directly, is superintendcnco [exer- 


cised] by tho master, [ — and " in tho constituting of tho 
Body, ' superintendcucc,* in tho shape of energizing, is not 
'directly,* i. e., immediately, (exercised) ' by thc master,* i. o., 
by Soul, — but through its servant, in tho sliapo of tho vital 
airs ; — just as in the case of a king*B building a city.** " It 
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was stated befere (B. 11. Aph. 1,) that Nature's (exertion) is 
for the emancipation of the already free. In reference to the 
objection of opponents in regard to this, — viz., ' How can the 
soul be eternally free when we see it bound ?' — with a view 
to demonstrating its eternal freedom, he says"] . 

II II. 

Aph. 116. — In Concentration, pro- 

Sottl ever free. /. i i i ... 

found sleep, and emancipation, it 
[Soul] consists of Brahm : [ — but then what is the difference 
of emancipation from profound sleep and concentration? To 
this he replies"] . , 

m ?l§^! II II 

Perfect and imperfect Aph, 117,— In the caS0 of the two, 
emancipation. [^Wiz., concentration and profound 

sleep"] it the identity with Brahm"] is with a seed, [“ i. e., 
associated with some cause of Bondage" or ro-appearance in 
the mundane state] : in the case of the other i. e., in eman- 
cipation,"] this [cause] is absent, [ — " this is the distinction." 

But then, — Concentration and profound sleep are evident, — 
but what evidence is there of Emancipation ? This objection 
of the atheist ho repels"] . 

^ It II II 

The reality of Emancipa^ US.— But there are not the 

two [only, viz., Concentration and 
profound sleep,] because the triad also [emancipation inclu- 
sive] is evident, just as are the two. The meaning is, that 
since Emancipation also is ' evident,' i. e., is inferrible, through 
the example of Concentration and profound sleep, there are 
not two, viz., profound sleep and Concentration only, — but 
Emancipation also really is. And tho argument is thus : — 
the quitting of that identity with Brahm which (identity) 
exists during profound sleep, Ac., takes place only through 

tho force of the faults, Desire, Ac., lodged in the mind ; and 
« 
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if this fault be annihilated by knowledge, then there results 
a permanent condition, quite similar to profound sleep, &c., — 
and it is just this that is Emancipation/* But then ( — sug- 
gests some one, with reference to Aph. 117—), granting that, 
even notwithstanding the existence of the ^seed* (or source 
of return to the mundane state) called Memory, a mental 
modificafion after the form of any object does not arise during 
concentration, inasmucli as JMemory is (then) dulled (or dead- 
ened) by apathy, yet in profound sleep since Memory prevails 
there will really bo cognition of objects, — consequently it is 
not proper to say that thpre is identity with Brahm during 
profound sleep. To rtiis ho replies.**] 

II 

mrnory inacthe during J 19.— There is not tlio revcla- 

pntfuuiKl deep, memory, of an object likewise 

during the conjunction of a [more potent] fault [ — such as 
sleep — ] ; the secondary cause does not debar tlio principal : 

[ — Thus, as in the case of apathy, so also when there is 
the conjunction of the fault of sleep, Memory does not reveal 
its own objects, — docs not remind us of its objects. For tlio 
^ secondary,* the subordinate, Memory, cannot defeat the more 
potent fault of Sleep : — such is the meaning. For the really 
more potent fault makes the memory powerless, — incompetent 
to produce its effects :** — and so there is nothing in this to 
prevent identification of soul with Brahm during profound sleep 
any more than during apathetic Concentration. “ It was 
stated in the Third Book (Aph. 83), that the retention of a 
Body by him who is emancipated while yet living, is in conse- 
quence of a mere vestige of iraprcs.sion. To this it is objected 
as follows. Experience is ob.served, in the case of the (alleged 
person) emancipated during life, just as in the case of the 
like of us, — (and this experience continuous) even though it 
may bo constantly in respect of a single object now this 
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is unaccountable (on the hypothesis of his really hemg eman- 
cipated), because the antecedent impression is annihilated 
exactly on its having produced the first (instant of) experience, 
and because no subsequent impression arises, ^inasmuch as 
hiowledfje debars it,— just as is the case with Merit. To this 
ho replics.^^] 

5^ II II 

Jph 120. — A single impression 
[suffices to generate and] lasts out the 
one yd lioiny. experience ;—bul^ there are not differ- 

ent impressions — one to each [instant of] experience, — else 
wo should have a postulation of many [ — where a single one 
may suffice. '' In like manner in the case of the whirling of 
tlvo potter's wheel, the self-continuant principle, called motal 
inertia, is to be regarded as only one,— continuing till the 
completion of the whirling"]. 

wx^Xw 

V,e organim V'- 121.— Knowledge of the oxtcr- 

reniiy a Body. . indispensable [to constitute 

a Body] ; trees, shrubs, climbers, annuals, trees with invisible 
ilowers, grasses, creepers, &c., [^Svhich liavo internal con- 
sciousness"] are also sites of experiencer and experience, — 
just as in the former case, [‘^ the former case— meaning the 
putrescence already mentioned of the Bodies of men, &c., 
which takes place in the absence of the superintendence of 
an experiencer (the living soul). — Just in the same way does 
withering, Ac., take place in the Bodies of trees, Ac. And 
to this ollect there is scripture"] . 

II II 

.c,ipl«re 122.— And from the legal in- 

is iivtIwrUyfor tins. stitutos [may tho same fact be infer- 

red that, vegetables have bodies and are conscious. But 
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then, from the fact of trees, &c., also being thus conscious, 
we should find merit and demerit accruing to them. To this 
he replies^^] . 

Sf II II 

Vegetahte, not moral 123.~Not merely through a 

> Body is there susceptibility of Merit 

and Demerit, — for the scripture tells us the distinction, — 
because we are told in scripture that the liability results 
from the being distinguished by a Brahmanical Body, or the 
like^' [animal Body„not vegetable] . And “ showing that the 
liability to Merit and Demerit is solely through the kind of 
Body, he mentions how Body is of three kinds^’]. 

II ^^8 II 

Mj, 0 / three principd I2I'.— Amonff tlio tliroo [— i. 

0 ., among those highest, lowest, and 
intermediate, — all living beings, — ] there is a threefold distri- 
] 3 ution, — the Body of merit, the Body of oxporienco, and tho 
Body of both. Of these, a Body of merit belongs to tho 
pre-eminent sages, a Body of experience to Tndra and others, 
and a Body of both to the royal sages. Here the division is 
(not exhaustive, but) into three, because of tho pre-eminence 
of these,— for otherwise we should have all alike possessed 
of a Body of experience”— like Indra. II o mentions also 

a fourth Body.”] 

51 II II 

Ajfh. 125. — Not any one of these 

A fourth kind of Sodg. j^oreover is that of the apathetic, [for 

the Body which belongs to the ascetics is different from all 
these three ; such as was that of Dattatreya, Jadabharata, 
and others”] . 


X 
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^ II \\<{ II 

Ar^mmtagamttOttxi,. 126.— Eternity does not [as 

fence of a Lord. alleged by tbose who wish to estab- 

lish the existence of a Lord] belong to knowledge, &c., even 
in the case of the particular site [ — viz., that of the supposed 
Lord — ],ju8t as is the case with fire, [ — ^^that is to say, — 
just as we infer, from the example of ordinary fire, that the 
empyrean fire also is not etemal^^] . 

II II 

Ti. .rummt realty ex 127.,— And because the site 

tthwiiaatid. j- — the supjtbsed Lord — is un- 

real, [it matters not, in the present instance, whether know- 
ledge, &c., may be eternal or not. But then, at that rate, 
how can it be even conceivable that there should arise Omni- 
science, &c., adequate to the creation of the universe, — since 
we do not behold, in mundane life, such superhuman powers 
( — though wo do see some — ) arising from penance and the 
rest (of the alleged means of acquiring superhuman powers) ? 
To this he replies’^] , 

The height to which asce- 128.— The marvellous effects 

Heim mag elevate. concentration, just like the effects 

of drugs, &c., are not to bo gainsaid ; that is to say, — by 
the example of the wonderful virtues of drugs, &c., the super- 
human powers also of assuming atomic magnitude, &c., which 
result from concentration, and are adapted to the work of 
creation, &c., are established.^^ And " he refutes him who 
assorts that Thought belongs to the Elements, — since this is 
hostile to the establishment of the existence of Soul”] . 

5i 

Sl^^ll^^ill 

Arimmnt ajaiiut Nate- 129. — Thought does not be- 

long to the Elements, for it is not 
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found in them separately, nor moreover in the state of com- 
bination, — nor moreover in the state of combination : [— 
'' Thought does not exist in the five Elements oven when in 
the state of combination, because we do not find Thought in 
them severally at the time of disjunction,” — and there can bo 
nothing in the product which does nob pre-exist in the cause] . 
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BOOK VI. 


Having explained in four Books all the matter of the 
Institute, and having thoroughly established it by refuting the 
opinions of opponents in the Fifth Book, now in a Sixth 
Book he recapitulates the same matter which is the essence 
of the Institute, while condensing it. Fqr, by making further 
what is called a systematic exposition, the learners acquire an 
undoubting, accurate, and more solid knowledge. Therefore 
reiteration is not here to be imputed as a fault, because tho 
method is that of fixing a stake (by repeated blows) ; and 
because arguments, &c., not previously stated, are adduced/^] 

5ITfe<^TN5IWRlrf II ^ II 


^ , Apli. 1.— Soul is,— for there is no 

The existence of Soul. .. i • • 

prooi that it is not, [ — since we are 
aware of this that ‘I think,’ (‘cogito ergo sum’) — because 
there is no evidence to defeat this. Therefore all that is to 
bo done is to disenminata it” from things in general]. 


Soul is not Bod^t 


Aph. 2. — This [soul] is different 
from tho Body, &c., because of hetero- 
genoousnoss [or complete difference between the two] . 




The usage of language is Aph, 3. Also because it [the Soul] 
mdencefor this. jg expressed by means of the sixth [or 

possessive] case, [ — for the learned express it by the posses- 
sive case in such examples as 'This my body,’ ‘This my 
understanding ;’ — for the possessive case would be unaccount* 


able^if there were absolute non-difference’’ [between the Body, 
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SouUs aim hoiv accomplwhud. 

or the like, and the Soul to which it is thus attributed as a 
possession. ^'But then, — suppose that this also is like the 
expression ^ The SouPs Thought^ ( — Soul and Thought being 
identical — ),^'Rdhu^s head* ( — the trunkless Ralni being all 
head), ' The statuG*s body,* &c. To this ho replies**]. 

. 5| i| 8 II 

Jith, It is not as in the case of 

An ohjection disposed of , 

the statue, because [ when wo say 
Hhe Btatue*s body,* there is a mere fiction,** for] tliero is 
there a contradiction ‘to the evidence which acquaints us with 
the thing, [ — sense bein^ the evidence that there is hero no 
body other than the statue — ; but in such an expression as 
' My Body,* there is no contradiction of the ovidenco, for the 
contradiction is only in supposing the Body to bo the Soul**]. 

!l 'ill 

So«r, aim haw accom- S-— Tlirougli tlio entire Rur- 

cease of pain, there is done what was 
to bo done ; — [and if you say, But then, since there is an 
equality of gain and loss, inasmuch ns, tlirougli the removal 
of Pain there is cessation of Pleasure also, that cannot bo 
Soul*8 aim :** — to this ho replies] . 

II ^ II 

PUa»,ra no campemalha 'i.-Not SUch folldnoas for 

for Fain. pleasure is there to Soul as there is 

annoyance from Pain, and so the aversion to Pain, having 
excluded also the fondness for Pleasure, gives rise to a desire 
for the cessation of Pain simply j — so that there is not an 
equality of gain and loss,** but a clear gain in the desired 
release] . 

%TStq^^ll'5>l| 

vanVjr </«• 7--[“ And pain is multifari- 

pmud. in comparison of pleasure], for 

[only] some one somewhere is happy, [ — among innumerable 
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grasses, trees, brutes, birds, men, &c., very few,— a man, 
a god, or tlio like, — are bappy^’] . 


II c II 


‘ Surgit amari atiquuV 


Ai)li. 8. — It [Pleasure] also is varie- 
gated by Pain ; therefore the discri- 
minating cast it into tho scale of [and reckon it as so much] 
Pain. 


C„.ationof,vfferingua 9-— If yoU ^y that this [cCS- 

W sation of Pain] is not SouPs aim, in- 

asmuch as there is no acquisition of Pleasure, then it is not 
as you say, — for there are two kinds [of tilings desired. Fur 
wo sec amongst men quite a distinct aspiration (—the first — ) 
.^May I bo happy, ^ — (tho second — ) 'May I not bo miser- 
— and the latter is out' concejition of beatitude] . 



10. — The Soul [ — some one 
may suggest — ] has no (piality, for 
there is scripture for its being unaccompanied, [ami " there- 
fore tho cessation of Pain (a property wliich does not belong 
to it) cannot bo Soul’s aim.” " lie clears up tho doubt”]. 


>1 »i 

Aph. 11. — Though it [the Pain] bo 
This cUnred up. property of something else, yet 

it exists in it [tho Soul] through non-discrimination, [—for 
"though the qualities, pleasure, pain, &c., belong [only] to 
tho Mind, they exist,—!, c., they abido in tho shape of a rejlec- 
— in it, viz., in Soul ; — through ' non-discriminatiou’ as 
the cause,— that is to say, through tho conjunction of Nature 
with Soul. And this has been expounded in tho First Book.” 
Well, " the binding of Soul by the qualities (or fetters) arises 
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Nvn-dtsn'imination from cfmutij. 

from non-discrimination, but from what does non-discrimi- 
nation arise ? With reference to this he says’^] . 

II II 

Aph, 12.— Non-discrimination [of 
Tico reasons sehy non-dis' « ..t . n • i • • i 

eriminaiioh must have been boul from Nature] 19 bcginillllg-leSS, 

from eternity, because othervv iso two obj ection s w ould 

present themselves, [—“for, had it a beginniog, then if [1*] 

it arose quite spontaneously, bondage might bcfal even tho 

liberated; and if [2®] it were produced by Desert, &c., there 

would be a regrcHsitsJn iiiJinHumf inasmuch as wo should have 

to search for another {previous instance of) non-discrimination 

to stand as the cause of that Desert, Sic., also.^^ Hut then, 

if it bo without beginning, it must bo endless ; — to this he 

replies'^] . 

SI II II 

• . Aph. ]'‘l. — It fnon-discrimination] 

Non’difcriminn/ii/n^ thouqh ' , 

from eierniiy, may be cut caiiiiot bc everlasting [ill tlio Knmc 
mrinm'r] us the soul is, else it could 
not bo cut short [ — as we allinu that it can be. ” It is not 
everlasting, indivisible, and beginning-lcss, in tlio same way 
as the soul is ; but it is bcginning-Iess in the shape of an 
on- flow (which may bo stopped) ; — for otherwise the cutting 
short of a beginning-less fnilhf would bo unfeasible,'^ — though 
the beginning-lcss antecedent non-rntHij of a given jar may 
bo readily understood to terminate on the production of tho 


II Vi II 


Bondage how detfrvcdhle. 


Aph. It. — It [Hondage] is annihi- 
lable by the appropriate aiuso [discri- 
mination of Soul from Nature], just as is darkness [annihilable 
by the appropriate cause, viz.. Light] . 
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^ 15. — Here also [ — viz., in the 

case of Bondage and Discrimination, 
as in the case of Darkness and Light — ] there is adaptation, 
[as is proved] both by positive and negative consociation— 
[Liberation taking place where Discrimination is, ^nd not 
where not] . 




Hondage not innate. 


Aph. 16. — Since it cannot be [ac- 
counted for m] ai^ other way, it is non- 
discrimination alone that is [the cause of] Bondage, [^^ which 
cannot be innate.^’ “ But then, since liberation also, from its 
being a product, is liable to destruction ; Bondage should take 
place over again : — to this ho replies^^j . 

II II 

Aph. 17. — Further, Bondage does 
not again attach to the liberated, be- 
cause there is scripture for its non-recurrence. 


Sondage doet not recur. 


ll^cii 


Evidence of thU. 


Aph. 18. — Else it [liberation] would 
not be Soul’s aim [ — which it is]. 




Force of the evidence. 


Aph. 19. — What happened to both 
would be alike, [if liberation wore 
perishable. That is to say, — there would ])o no difierence 
between the two, the liberated and the bound, because of their 
being alike liable to future bondage ; and therefore such (per- 
ishable emancipation) is not Soul’s aim,” — but emancipation 
final and complete. “ But then, at that rate, if you acknow- 
ledge that there is a distinction between the bond and the 
free, how is it that you have asserted (B. I., Aph. 19) the 
eternal freedom (of all souls alike?) To this he replies”]. 
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II II 

Aph. 20. — Liberation is nothing 

The nature of liheration. , , , i /»,i i . i 

other than the removal ot the obstacle 

[to the soul^a recognition of itself as free. '^But then, at 

that rate, since Bondage and Liberation are unreal, Liberation 

mnst.be tiontradictory to the texts, &c., which set forth what 

is SouBs aim” as some positive and real acquisition, not mei*el 3 r 

a removal of a screen. He replies] . 

II II 

• Aph. 21. — EvtMi in that case there 

AnoljeHionrepelM. eontraaiction, [-fov “ OVO. if 

Liberation consist [only] in. the removal of an obstacle, there 
is no contradiction in its being Soul’s aim.” ** But, if Libera- 
tion be merely the removal of an obstacle, then it should bo 
accomplished through more hearimj (of the error which stands 
in the way), — just as a gold coin on the neck, (which wo have 
sought for in vain while it was) withhold from us by ignorance 
(of the fact that it has been tied round our neck with a 
string), is attaiued (on our being told where it is) : — to this 
he replies”] , 

II II 

Aph. 22.— This [attainment of Li- 

Another olj.c(io.r.p.lUi. 

truth] is no necessity, for there are three sorts of those com- 
petent [to apprehend the truth, — but not all are qualified to 
appropriate it on merely hearing it. ” Not hearing alone is 
seen to be the cause of knowledge, but there are others also 
— as he proceeds to show] . 

II 

vtililii of other mea« U- 23--Of [-othof mean* 

tides hearing. besides hearing—] for the sake of re- 

inforcement, [there is need, — as he goes on to show] . 
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FormMj/ in ponture, not 24.— There IS BO [absolute] 

imywo/ioe. necessity that what is steady and [pro- 

raoting] ease, should be a {'particular] posture [-•-such as any 
of those referred to at B. III., Aph. 34 ; — i. e., “ there is no 
necessity that a ‘ posture^ should be the ' lotus-posture,^ or the 
like, — because whatever is steady and (promotes) ease, is a 
(suitable) ' posture’ ”] . 

The efficient meant of Con- 25.«~Mind without an object 

centratiun. Meditation, [— ^Uhat is to say, — 

what Internal Organ is void of all modiiication, that is ‘ Medi- 
tation/ — i. 0 ., Concentration, in the shape of exclusion of the 
modifications of Intellect ; — for it will bo declared how Medi- 
tation effects this” exclusion of the modifications of intellect, — 
and the means here assume the name of the result. But 
then, since Soul is alike whether there bo Concentration or 
non-concentration, what have wo to do with Concentration ? 
Having pondered this doubt, ho clears it up”]. 

The ^i/itinction not tcilh- 20. If you say that even both 

a difference, -g difference, it is not 

so ; — there is a diffcrenco through the exclusion [in the one 
case] of the tinge [of reflected pain which exists in the other 
case, But how can there exist a tinge in that which is 
unassociated” with anything whatever, as Soul is alleged to 
be ? To this he replies] , 

II 

Soul tinged htf what doet Aph, 27. Thougll it [k50ul] be Un- 
not belong to ti, associated, still there is a tingeing 

[reflectionally] through non-discrimination, [for, — “ though 
there is not a real tinge in that which is unassociated (with 
tincture or anything else), still there is uj? if were a tinge ; 



Meditation. 
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hence the tinge ia treated as simply a reflection by those who 
discriminate the tinge” from the Soul which it delusively 
seems to belong to] . 


It, «• 28.— As is tho caso with the 

plmnti. , Hibiscus and tlie crystal [11. 1., 19], 

there is not a tinge, but a fancy [that there ia such] . 

n ii 

, Aph. 29. — [And us for the afore- 

Sow io be aot rid of. _ . , . . , , , , n* t. 

Stud tinge] it 13 debarred by Medita- 
tion, Restraint, Pracdce, Apathy, Ac. 


n, «»«•«( dogma on thi. ‘>'6 exclusioil of 

dissolution and distraction,— say tho 
teachers, [— ^^ that is to say,— tlirough tho removal, by moans 
of Meditation, &c., of tho Mind’s condition ot (being dissolved 


in) Sleep, and condition of (waking) Certainty, &c., there 
takes place also the exclusion of tho tingoing of Soul by tho 
condition because, on tho exclusion of any (real) object, 
there is the exclusion also of its reflection ; — so say the ancient 
teachers”] . 


5| ^3it5RW%nwT^ii 


HeditationmaglaUptoo, M- 31.-TlierO i*. nO rulo ubout 
anywhere. localities, for it is from the tranquillity 

of tho Mind [that Meditation, or tho like, results ; there- 
fore such a place as a cave is not indispensable for it. ” Iho 
discussion of Liberation is completed. Now, with an eye to 
the unchangeableness of Soul, he discusses tho cause of the 
world”]. 

II II 

yatar. the maUriat of the M' 32.-Nature is tho primal Ida- 

•«wW. terial, for there is scripture [to the 

effect] that tho others Mind, &c.,”] are products. 

Y 2 
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fsicwslq II 11 

Soul f,ot the material of -^ph. 33.— Not to Soul doeS this 
the world. belong, [viz., to be the material of the 

world], though it be eternal, — because of its want of suitable- 
ness, — [for — suitableness to act as material implies,the pos- 
session of qualities, and the being associable : — and by reason 
of the absence of both of these, Soul, though eternal ( — and 
therefore no product — ) cannot serve as material.^^ “But 
then, since, from such texts as ‘ Man/ creatures have been 
produced from Soul,^ wo may gatlfer the fact that Soul is a 
cause, the assertions of an illusory creation, &c., ought not 
to bo accepted ; — ^having pondered this, he replies^’] . 

II II 

The opposite rieto unscrip- Apli. 31.— TllO illogical OUtcasto 
docs not gain [a correct apprehension 
of] Soul, because of the contradictoriness [of his notions] to 
scripture, [ — for — “the various views, in regard to SouPs 
being a cause, which are conceivable, are all opposed to scrip- 
ture; therefore the base illogical holders of those have no 
knowledge of the nature of Soul. Hence it is to be under- 
stood that those also ( — e. g., the Naiydyikas — ) who assert 
that the Soul is the substance of tho qualities Pleasure, Pain, 
&c., are quite illogical, — those also have no correct knowledge 
of Soul. And if it be asserted that Soul is a cause (of the 
world) just as the sky is the recipient cause of the clouds, &c., 
(—and towards which it stands in the relation of a cause in 
80 far as without the room afforded by it these could not 
exist—), then we do not object to f/mf,— for, what we deny 
is only that there is transformation’* of Soul, as material, into 
the world, as product. But, “ since we see, that, in the case 
of things motionless, locomotive, &c,, the (material) cause is 
nothing else than earth, Ac., how can Nature be the material 
of all? To this be replies”]. 



Nature the Material cause. 
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Kature the ultimate mate' Aph. 85.— -Though but luediatoly 
rial cause. cause of products], Nature is 

inferred [a^ the ultimate cause of the intermediate causes], 
just as are Atoms [by the Vais'eshikas] . 

Aph. 86. — It [Nature] is all-per- 

Nature all-pervading. ^ . 

vading, because its products are seen 

everywhere. [^'But th^n, only if it bo limited, can it bo said 

that 'Wherever a •product arises, there does it (Nature) go 

(or act) f * — for what is unlimited, and fills all space, can find 

no other space to move into, — " to this ho replics.^^] 

II II 

Aph. 37. — Though motion may at- 
An objection parned. destroy itS 

character as ultimate cause,— just as is the case with tho 
Atoms— [‘'the earthy and other Atoms, according to tho 
opinion of the Vais'eshikas^’]. 


iifwfw ^ II II 

Aph. 88.— Nature is something in 
^Th".Mian- addition to the familiarly known [nine 
cetinthe 'ygaita list. SubstanccH of the Naiy/iyikas] : — it is 

no matter of necessity [that there should be precisely nine : 
"and the argument here is tho scriptural declaration that eujhi 
(of the pretended primitive substances) are products ” — ] . 



N.i..r.co,«.i.,ifth.ar.. 39--l’urity, and the other*, 

QMlitie*. are not the propertia of it, [viz., Na- 

ture] , — ^because they are its essence, " because they are what 
constitute Nature”]. 
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8« II 

Aph. 40. — Nature, tliougH it does 

Nature' t duinteretiedness. . ,, 

not enjoy [the results of its own ener- 
gizing], creates for the sake of Soul,— like a cart's carrying 
saffron [for the use of its master. See B. III., 58]. 

ax II 

Saiu» tr,at. .ach accord- M- 41 -—The diversity of creation 
inff to hie deeerte. jg consequcnce*’ of the diversity of 

Desert. But then, — granting that creatitpfi is due to Nature, 
yet whence is destruction ? — for a contrary couple of results 
cannot belong to one and the same cause. To this he replies."] 

il 8*^ li 

ConlrarurculUfromNa- 42.— The two results are 

iure how. through equipoise and the reverse of 

equipoise j— [for ''Nature is the triad of Qualities, Purity, 
&c, ; and their ' reverse of equipoise* is their aggregation in 
excess or defect ; the absence of this (' reverse of eejuipoise*) 
is ' equipoise — through these two causes two opposite results, 
in the shape of creation and destruction, arise from one and 
the same.** " But then, since it is Nature^s nature to create, 
there should bo the mundane state even after the (discrimi- 
native) knowledge (which is alleged to put an end to it). To 
this he replies**] , 

II II 

Katarc: ..crp doc, not M- 43.-Since [-or when-] the 
debar einancipat ion. emancipated has understood [that he 

never was really otherwise]. Nature does not create, — just as 
in the world [a minister does not toil when the king's purpose 
has been accomplished. " But then. Nature never rests from 
creating, for we see the mundane condition of the ignorant ; — 
and 80 , since Nature goes on creating, to the emancipated 
also Bondage may come again to this he replies’*]. 
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MuUeily of Soul. 

^1188 II 

Aph, 44. — Even though it [Nature] 

No reason* why Nature . p i* 

should invade the emanci- may mvade others [with its creative 

influences], the emannpatcd experi- 
ences not, in consequence of the absence of a concurrent cause 
[ — e. g., non-discrimination, — in the absence of which there 
is no reason why the emancipated should bo subjected to 
Nature's invasion. But then, — thin arrangement could be 
possible then only if there were a multlplicifi/ of souls ; but 
that is quite excluded by the text of the non-duality of Soul : 
— having pondered this doubt, ho says"]. 

MutMiy 0 / Soul prouM 45.-Tho multeity of Soul 

from the 'Ve(U%. proved by tho distribution [announced 

by tho Vf'da itself in such texts as ‘ whoso understand this — 
these are immortal, while others oxpericnco only sorrow.' " 

But then, — the distribution of Bondage and Liberation may 
be through the difference of adjunct: — to this ho replies"]. 

7l%tl gsRfm II 8^ II 

Uuiip b) lb,.up. [you <u;knowlc.lge] an 

fotUion of Soul' s. adjunct [of Soul], then, on itn being 

established, there is dualiti/, [—upsetting tho dogma founded 
on in Aph. 44. " But then,— tho adjuncts, moreover, consist 

of 'Ignorance' ( — which, according to tho Vedflnta, is no 
reality — ), so that by these there is no detriment to (tho 
Vedantic dogma of) non-duality : — with reference to this doubt 
he says"]. 

?;iwn»liqW#l^:||8« II 

n.rM.ta cannot nod. 47.-Even by the two the 

nonduaiUtf. authority is contradicted,— ["even by 

acknowledging the two, viz., Soul and Ignorance, a contra- 
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diction is constituted to the te?it (which is alleged as) the 
authority for non-duality^^] . 

JiF[ li'«c: II 

48. — The primH facie view [of 

The entahlinhment of the -tr t • i. ii j 

Yeddnta tenet implies a con^ the V eduntaj IS not ^to 00 ailowecl 

tradiction. ^ because by 

[admitting] two [ — viz., Soul and Ignorance — ], there is no 

opposition [to our own dualistic theory of Soul and Nature] j 

and the subsequent [dogma — that one single Soul is the only 

reality — is not to be allowed], because of the non-existence of 

a proof, ^’] which proof, if it did exist, would, along with Soul, 

constitute a duality.] 

II «<£. II 

Mf.mam/aMion contra- ^pl^- -W-— [And] in its [Soul’s] 
being demonstrated by the light [of 
itself as you Vednntins say it is], there is tho [unreconciled] 
opposition of patient and agent [in one, which is a contra- 
diction. But then, there is no contradiction hero between 
patient and agent, because it (the Soul), through the property 
of light which is lodged in it, can itself furnish the relation 
to itself, — just as the Vais'eshikas declare, that, through the 
intelligence lodged in it, it is itself an object to itself: — to 
this he replies’’] . 

^ II II 

Illnmnatins /unction of M- 50.-This (Soul), in the shape 
of Thought, discrepant from the non- 
intelligent, reveals the non-intelligent [which is discrepant 
from Soul. " But then, at this rate, if duality be established 
in acoordanco with proofs, &c., what becomes of the text 
declaring non-duality ? — to this he replies”]. 



The world reoL 


10)0 


^ ^fjnf WiRI 7^' |1 HX II 

Aph. 51. — There is no contradiction 

A salvo for the Vedic viem, . • t i 

to scripture [in our view], because 
that [text ol* scripture which seems to assert nbsoluto non- 
duality] is [intended] to produce apathy in those who have 
desires, \ — and who would bo the better for believing in “ tho 
nothingness of tho things of time”] . 



ii II 


The «oM. reality irre' M- W.-Tlie world ia real, bo- 
fragable. ^ cuuso it results from an unobjection- 

able cause, and because there is [in Scripture] no debarrer 
[of this view of the matter. We see, in the world, that 
no reality belongs to dream-objects, or to tho (fancied) yellow- 
ness of (invariably white) conch-shells, and the like,— -inas- 
much as these are results of the internal organ, A'c., when (not 
normal, but) injun'd by (i. c., under the injurious influence 
of) Sleep, t'tc. and this is not (the state of things) in the 
(waking) Univi'r^c in which Mind is ilu! iirst’^ according to 
lb 1., 71. And “ he declares Uiat the (biiverse is nial, not 
merely in its existent state (at any given instant), but also 
alwa}s”]. 


II 'jt? II 


Ajih. 5d. — Since it cannot be in 
iieatiun excluded. otlicr Way, manifestation [of what- 

ever IS manife.stcd] is of what is real — [i. c., of what previously 
existed ; for,— since, through the aforesaid reasons, it is 
)m})ossible that the unreal should come into existence, what 
docs come into exi.stencc, or is manifested, is what really 
existed (previously) in a subtile form.” And “ though it is 
declared that the being tho agent and the being the t‘xpen- 
encer belong to diverse subjects, he justifies the «listributii)n 
(of agency to Self-conscioubiicss, and of experience to Soulj, 
by two aphorisms”— as follows]. 


7e 
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mm- 3^! u ^8 II 


The real agent who. 


Ap)h. 54. — Self-consciousness, not 
Soul, is the agent. 


II ^4, II 


Experience it got rid of 55.— Experience surqpases at 

[discrimination of] Soul [as being 
([uito distinct from Nature], since it arises from its [Soul’s] 
Desert, [ — which is not really Soul’s, but which, while non- 
discrimination lasts, is made over to Sf)ul, just as the fruits 
of the acts of a king’s ministers aT*o made over to the king. 
And, ho shows tho reason for what was stated before, that 
surcease of action does not result from goings to tho world 
of lirahmfi,” — as follows] . 


Paradise no eentri/g 5G.— -Even in the world of the 

against transmigration. 

dano existence], because of there really being a cause [of such 
return, — such a cause, viz.,^ as Non-discrimination, Desert, 
i^c. Hut if you say, “ through tho counsels of the persons 
dwelling in these various (super-mundane) worlds, there ought 
to bo no return (to mundane existence) : to this he replies”]. 

3^^ii H'o II 

.forced. ’’y ‘I'® 

[supra-mundano] people is there effec- 
tuation [of emancipation], Justus in tho former case, [ — tho 
cuwso, viz., of counsel given by mundane instructors. “But 
at this rate, what becomes of the text that there is no return 
from tho world of Brahmii ? — to this ho replies”] . 

wm II lic II 

A talvo for a scriptural Aph. 58.— 1 here is scripture [do- 
claratory] of Emancipation [on going 
to tljo world of Brahmi],this [emancipation] being etfected 
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Salvoes fm' scriptural te.rh. 

[nioro readily in that world than in this, but only] by tho 
intermediacy [of tho appropriate means. And " he justifies 
the text of Soul’s going (to tho locality where it is to experi- 
ence), evon^though it bo all-filling,” and can therefore have 
no place into which to move] . 

II 

ApJh 59. — And, in accordanco with 

Mher. , ^ . 

• tho text of its going, though it 

[Soul] is all-pervading, yet, through time, it reiudios its ])laco 

of experience [ — or body — ], through conjunction witli an 

adjunct, — as in tho case of Space ; [for, as Space, though 

it is all-pervading, is spoken of as moving to some particular 

place in consecpieuco of its conjunction with an adjunct such 

a jar,” — when wo say ** tho space occupied by tho jar is 

moved to tlio place to which tho jar is carried,” — so is it 

hero. And he expounds, in two ajihorisms, tho stalenicnt 

that tlie site of experience (tho body) i.s formed through tho 

superintendence of tho experiencer (Soul) ” — as follows] . 

II II 

ne Itodn'. 'I’l'ix [oonstitutioti of n 

pemlent on Haul. body] is uot accomplished in tho case 

of what is [organic matter] not superintended [by Soiii|, 
because wo lind putrefaction [in organic matter where S(ml 
is absent], 

^11 ^tii 

not He maker of ‘’’—If J’ou Rny tliat 

ihe lioiltf, pcndently of any Huperintcmh'nco] it 

is through Desert [that a Body is formed, it is not so,] since 
what is unconnected [with tho matter to lie op< rated upuu] 

IS incompetent thereto, — as is the case with [unapplied] wal/or, 
z 2 
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&c., in respect of a plant. That is to say, — because it is 
impossible that Desert, which is not directly conjoined with 
the semen and other (elements of the Body), should operate 
through Soul in the construction of the Body, &c^ — ^just as it 
is for water, (fee., unconnected with the seed, to operate through 
the hnshandman, in tlio production of a plant.^^ “ According 
to the theory of the Vais eshikas and others, it is settled that 
Soul is the superintendent (in the construction of the Body) 
in virtue of its being conjoined vnih Desert ; — but he tells us, 
that, in his own doctrine, since Desert, &c., are not pro- 
perties of Soul, the Soul cannot through these be the cause^' 
of the Body] . ® 


# II II 

Aph. 02. — For this is impossible 

Jifason for (hii. 

[ — that the Soul should, through Its 
Deserts, bo the cause of Body], because it has no (pialitics, 
— for these [viz.. Desert, (fee.,] are properties of Self-con- 
sciousness [ — not of Soul. And so, in our opinion, it is settled 
that the Soul superintends (in the cau.sing of the body) (piite 
directly, by conjunction simply, without reference to anything 
intermediate.^* But, if Soul bo all-pervading, then the limit- 
edness of the living soul, whi(‘h is sot forth in scripture, is 
not a fact, 'fo repel this doubt, he says*’]. 


1 1 1 1 

Sml hoa limiM «»• <'3— 'J’lio nnturo of n living 

soul belongs to that which is cpuilitied, 
[ — not to Soul devoid of qualities, — as is proved] by dire(;t 
and indirect arguments, [ — for, to bo a living soul means 

the being possessed of the vital airs, — and tliis is the char- 
acter of the soul distinguished by personality, not of pure 
Soul/* which is unlimited. ** Desiring now to set forth the 
ditference between the ])roducts of Mind (or the Great Brin- 
ciple) and of Self-consciousucss, he fir.st states the products 
of Solf-conscnousness”]. 



The md agent. 


m 


OTM- 

>TOJ| ^8 II 

_, , t , , , Aph, G4. — Tho effectuation of works 

The real agent what. 

IS dependent on the agent Self-con- 
sciousness, not dependent on a Lord [such ns is feigned by 
the Vais eshikas], because there is no proof [of tlio reality 
of such. And '^by this aphorism is set forth, — as is also 
established by scripture and the legal institutes, — tho creative 
and tho destructiva agency of Hrahmd and Rudra (respec- 
tively), djie to their adjmict, Helf-consciousncss^^ or personality. 

But then, grant fliat Self-consciousness is tho maker of tho 
others, — still who is tho maker of Self-consciousness ? — to 
this ho replies’’] . 

Aph. 05. — It is tho samo as in tho 

The real agent whence, . , . 

arising ot Desert, — [‘^just as at tho 
creations, ke., tho manifestation of Desert, which sets Nature 
energi/ing, results solely from tho particular ////o’, — sinco, if 
we were to suppose other J)esert as the instigator of this, wo 
should have an iutinito regress,— just so Si’lC-eonseiousness 
arises from tho titnr alone as the cause, but there is not 
another maker thereof also ; — thus are tho two eases alike”]. 

II 

Aph. G<». — The rest is from ^find 

Orthodox recognition of 

Brahma ii'ira and Vuhnn [tllC (ircat I riFlClplo. J hat IS tf) Say 
put forward. — << what is other tluin tho products 

of Self-consciousness [or personality], viz.. Creation, Ac., that, 
viz., Preservation, Ac., results from tho Croat Principle, bc- 
cau.so it, — that is to say, — inasmuch as it consists of pure 
Goodness, Iniving no Gouceit, I’assioii, Ac., is moved solely 
by benevolence towards others. And by this ajihorism is 
declared the character as Preserver, of Vishnu, dui’^to the 
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Great Principle as adjunct*^ of the soul which, without adjunct, 
would neither create, preserve, nor destroy. See Aph. 64. 
'^It has been stated before that the relation of Nature and 
Soul as the experienced and the experiencer is causfd by Non- 
discrimination (of the one from the other). Here — what is 
Non-discrimination itself caused by ? With reference to thia 
doubt he states that all philosophers in common reject the 
objection that we should have an infinite regress on the 
supposition of a sircam of Non-discrimination, because thk 
(regress) is valid ” — an infinite regress, which is in conformity 
with the truth, being no sound cause of objection] . 

II 

Aph. 67. — The relation of possessed 

A theory which mety h« ac- i ‘r. -i i r • 

ynhwed in without detriment and possessor also, if attributed [as It 

is by some] to Dosort, in tho enjo of 
Nature [and Soul], is beginning-loss, as is tho relation of seed 
and plant, [which takes tho shape of an infinite regress of 
alternants] . 



211 II 11 


Aph. 68. — Or [tho case is tho same 
A second. i -i • t • 

one of a valid infinite regress,] if it 

[tho relation between Nature and Soul] be attributed to Non- 
discrimination [of soul from Nature], as tho Pauchas'ikha 
[holds]. 


f%3r3lW5llh^ ^ II ^<I II 

Aph. 60. — [The case is tho same] 
if, as Sanandanachfirya does, wo attn- 
buto it [tho relation between Nature and Soul] to tho Subtile 
Body, [which, in tho shape of its elemental causes, attends 
Soul even during tho periodical annihilations of tho world. 
And in conclusion ** ho sums up the import of tho dcclai-atioiis 
of thojlnstituto”]. 
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m S^’ 

II 'do II 

70 .— Bo that the one way or 
Thummmi^np. the cutting short thereof 

,_™.. of ri.l»n W«- X““ •”■> ' 

aim, -the cutting short thereof is Soul s aim. 







